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WHAT EVERY RADICAL SHOULD KNOW 


Most books on Sex tell only “What every boy and girl should know” (and usually very little of that) Dr. 
William J. Robinson’s books on these questions are for adults and are intended for thinking human beings of both 
sexes. They are totally different from the mass of trash now being put forth on these subjects. Their author’s 
profsssional experience as a sex specialist enables him to speak with authority and his nature constrains him to 
speak with frankness. The result is “something different.” 


SEXUAL PROBLEMS or TO-DAY THE LIMITATION OF OFF- NEVER TOLD TALES 


SPRING Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 
Cloth, 340 pp., $2.00 postpaid. Cloth, 245 pp., $1.00, postpaid. The 
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Aspects.—Torturing of the Wife When_ the ENT AND FUTURE. Human Race. 


Husband Is at Fault.—Influence of the Pros- one 
tate on Man’s Mental Condition—The Most A Symposoum by Dr. William J. Cloth, 50 cents, postpaid. 
Efficient Venereal Prophylactics, etc., etc. To Robinson and Others. , 


san nog seca eae cote et te STORIES OF LOVE AND LIFE 


Problems of Today will One of the most thoughtful and outspoken 
readers information, knowledge of physiolog- discussions of this kind in the English lan- A companion volume to “Never-Told Tales.” 
ical facts, which they never possessed before. guage. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


A few of the subjects which the author 
discusses in trenchant fashion are: The In- 


Everyone interested in Sex Questions and Medico-Social Problems should read THE CRITIC AND 
GUIDE. It is unique among medical journals. The social aspects of medicine and physiology dis- 
cussed in a fearless and radical manner, from the standpoint of modern science. $1.00 a year. 
NEw REVIEW and CRITIC AND GUIDE, one year, for $2.00. 
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American Imperialism 


strangely called “preparedness against 

war’’—is an opera-bouffe converted into 
triagedy by the logic of events. In its way this agi- 
tation .is preparing the sentiment necessary to forge 
an instrutment for American Imperialism. While 
Imperialism is only one factor in the “prepared- 
ness” movernent, Imperialism alone will reap the 
profit. And while our heroic-tongued patriots blab- 
ber about tlhe “helplessness of China” and “insur- 
ance against war’ in their campaign for larger ar- 
maments, the United States government, in estab- 
lishing a protectorate in Haiti, emphasizes the real 
purpose for which fatedly the armaments will be 
used. 

Not that a protectorate in Haiti per se requires a 
large army Or navy. American Imperialism is shy 
of intervention requiring great efforts and sacrifices. 
It prefers the role of bully to that of fighter. Per- 
haps the chief reason why Taft did not intervene in 
Mexico, why President Wilson has not been forced 
to intervene, is that if the United States went into 
Mexico it Would be compelled to fight, not simply 
bully, and that the money cost of the adventure 
would be staggering. But events such as the Haiti 
protectorate possess a preceding and a subsequent 
logic. Given one imperialistic act, and many more 
follow. They carry with them certain consequences, 
one being the necessity to “consolidate” control by 
acquiring New control; and isolated events soon dis- 
close an Inperialism which has gone too far to turn 


6 Ba agitation for a larger army and navy— 


back, and which requires new imperialistic adven- 
tures to protect its stolen holdings. 

The early Imperialism of this country was largely 
a refiex of the Monroe Doctrine, without a definite 
economic basis. But when American Capitalism 
out-grew its swaddling clothes and became a world- 
factor, things changed. American capital looked for 
investments in other lands; American finance be- 
came an integral part of world-finance. The first 
consequence was the ending of America’s “splendid 
isolation”: politically, that isolation may still have 
been desirable; economically and financially it was 
not. 

Our investments in Latin America assumed very 
large proportions, and great mercantile organ- 
izations, like the American Fruit Company, devel- 
oped a power stronger even than that of the native 
governments. It was the backward character of 
these regions, the lack of civilization and its, at the 
best, small protection for the worker, that lured 
American capital to invest, and was responsible for 
the fabulous profits secured. But this circumstance 
had its disadvantages. While it produced a docile, 
easily-satisfied labor, it simultaneously produced 
disturbed conditions of social and economic life, in- 
efficient governments incapable of maintaining law 
and order and protecting the profits on investments, 
and perpetual revolutions that interferred with the 
peaceably systematic development and exploitation 
of the vast natural resources. Accordingly, the 
American government was called upon repeatedly 
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to protect “American interests,” and active political 


interference in the affairs of our neighbors became ° 


the order of the day. The result of all this has 
been the creation of a de facto empire in Central 
America and the Caribbean, based upon the financial 
control which ultimately leads to political domina- 
tion. 


Simultaneously with this development, and stimu- 
lated by the acquisition of the Phillipines, American 
capital became interested in the Far East. Encour- 
aged by the McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft adminis- 
trations, American finance made a bid for a share in 
the spoilation of China. The administration of 
President Wilson reversed this policy. His Repub- 
lican predecessors, being primarily concerned with 
the interests of high finance, encouraged American 
participation and intervention in the Far East. 
President Wilson, however, being primarily inter- 
ested in the lesser capitalists and wishing to unlock 
for them the ‘“‘double-bolted door of opportunity,” 
concentrated his efforts upon an Imperialism nearer 
home and in the profits of which the capitalist class 
as a whole could participate. Consequently, our 
government withdrew from the “‘Six-Power Group,” 
which was negotiating a loan with China. But this 
action did not mean the end of American Imperial- 
ism; it meant the end of imperialism in China, but 
not in Latin America. The Wilson administration 
has since then been encouraging the much more dan- 
gerous Imperialism which benefits larger groups of 
capitalists than could participate in financial adven- 
tures in the Orient, and which operates in a region 
much less developed and much less capable of de- 
fending its economic and political sovereignty than 
the nations of the Far East. Since that time, the 
lines of this newer policy have been clearly visible. 
In the first place, its object is to make firmer Amer- 
ican control in Central America and the Caribbean; 
in the second place, to divert Latin American trade 
to the United States by using against Europe 
the threat of the Monroe Doctrine and by lavishing 
blandishments upon the Republics of the South. In 
his Mobile speech in 1913, President Wilson op- 
posed granting oil concessions to foreign promoters 
by the weaker American states, as the granting of 
these concessions was a menace to the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Here we had formulated a completely new 
phase of the Monroe Doctrine, not intended to pro- 
tect the political independence of the American con- 
tinents against foreign aggression, but to aggran- 
dize, financially and economically, the United States 
as against all the other nations of the world. 


In line with this policy are the efforts of the Wil- 
son administration to consolidate and intrench 
American financial and political control in Central 
America and the Caribbean. There are now pend- 
ing treaties with Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica, which, if approved by Congress, mean the com- 
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plete subjection of these states to American finance 
and the American government. In 1914 the last 
remnants of Dominican administrative independ- 
ence were destroyed. 


The establishment of a protectorate in Haiti is 
the newest event in this development. The pro- 
posed “agreement” with the Republic of Haiti has 
been framed in the light of the experience in Santo 
Domingo with the purpose of making American 
control complete. It is a “perfected” agreement and 
destroys completely the administrative independence 
of Haiti. 


The Haitian protectorate seems to be a precursor 
of more general intervention. It is the government’s 
intention, according to report, ‘“‘to adjust affairs in 
certain Latin-American countries involving Euro- 
pean interests, which interests might lead to trouble 
between the United States and European nations 
after the conclusion of the European war.” Peru 
may next be “adjusted.” Its government proposing 
a war-tax on the exportation of minerals and min- 
eral products, the N. Y. Times says it “will be dam- 
aging or fatal to American interests”. English in- 
terests also are heavily involved. Could American 
Imperialism seek a better pretext? 


An interesting aspect of this evil business is the 
way the United States government ignored Pan- 
American participation. Where is the famous Pan- 
American “solidarity” which was to function so 
admirably in Mexico and in all problems of the greak 
American family? The United States has no intcen- 
tion of relinquishing the role of the “brother of the 
big stick.” LaiGa he 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Current Affairs 


The Frank Case. 


HE Frank case is closed. Closed in a truly 
national, American way. Final judgment 
was passed, not by the Georgia state author- 
ities nor by the Federal Supreme Court, but by the 
one indisputably national court,—Judge lLynch’s 
Court. We may like it or not, but we must face the 
fact that Lynch Law is as much an American insti- 
tution as anything that we can boast of,—as the 
Presidency, Congress, political corruption, pension 
frauds. The pharisees and the sycophants will cry 
“Georgia’s Shame!” But Georgia has nothing to 
be ashamed of before her sister states. Not only is 
lynching part of the routine life of most southern 
states, but many states not usually embraced in the 
designation “The South” have adopted the system of 
jurisprudence over which Judge Lynch presides. 
Illinois and Pennsylvania have had their lynchings. 
Oklahoma had one arranged the other day, and was 
sorely disappointed when it didn’t come off. And 
what was the tarring and feathering of Dr. Ben 
Reitman in California, the assault upon Moyer in 
Calumet, Michigan, and the other numerous cases of 
“running out of town” of “‘undesirables,” but modi 
fied forms of lynching? One and all, they were 
cases of “taking the law into one’s own hands” 
when it was not convenient to use the regularly 
functioning public courts. 

This is not the place to enter upon an examination 
of the causes that led to the establishment—or is 
it the retention ?—of this remarkable tribunal. But 
one thing must be stated here in view of the danger 
which lurks in the cry of “race prejudice!”—a cry 
which has the unfortunate tendency of becoming 
true wherever raised because of the mere fact of 
being raised. Race prejudice has very little to do 
with lynching as an institution. Given the insti- 
tution race prejudce very often designates the vic- 
tims, but it is not the cause of the institution. Nor 
does this institution seek or find its victims exclu- 
sively among the objects of race prejudice. The man 
who was to have been lynched in Norman, Okla- 
homa, did not differ from his neighbors, who were 
preparing to lynch him, either in color, race, reli- 
gion, or “previous condition of servitude’. Neither 
did Moyer, nor many of the other victims of “tarring 
and feathering”, “running out of town”, etc. Law- 
lessness is as superior to race prejudice as is the 
law itself. The victim of race prejudice is at a 
great disadvantage when he finds himself in the 
clutches of either, but this disadvantage is merely 
incidental, and is by no means greater in the case 
of lawlessness than in the case of the law. 

But it makes a big difference when it comes to 
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the shouting and indignation whether the victim 
belonged to a weak or a powerful race or class. There 
are Negroes lynched every day in the year in these 
blessed United States of ours against whom there 
is no breath of suspicion that they have committed 
any serious crime. And there are men assaulted 
and beaten every day, and occasionally killed, by all 
sorts of means, except lawful means, for no other 
reason than being strikers, strike-leaders, “agita- 
tors”, or other “undesirables”. And there are no 
great newspapers nor any public-spirited philan- 
thropists to take up the matter, raise investigation 
funds, or do anything to punish the guilty or pre- 
vent a repetition of the offense. 

The Frank case is not “Georgia’s Shame’,—it 
is a disgrace to the United States. But it is only 
one of a long—and constantly lengthening—list of 
similar disgraces. And this list will not be closed 
through the efforts of Negro-baiting and labor-hat- 
ing newspapers like the New York Times. Nor 
through the efforts of those prominent Jews who 
think that race prejudice is a damnable thing when 
it is directed against Jews but a matter of complete 
indifference when it is directed against Negroes only 
or against the “lower orders”. Lynch law in all 
its forms and manifestations will only be put a stop 
to by the only social power in this country that is 
genuinely interested in doing away wth race pre- 
judice and the whole regime of lawlessness,—by 
the working class when it finally awakens to a re- 
alization of its true interest, its historic mission, 
and its duty to itself and to civilization. 


Headed for Destruction. 


HE Social Democratic Party of Germany is 
heading straight for destruction, and is 
gathering momentum as it rushes onward in 
its mad course. The granting of the last war- 
credits and the speech made in the Reichstag by Dr. 
Eduard David as the official spokesman of the So- 
cialist delegation in that body, mark a new level on 
the inclined plane down which the once proud “van- 
guard of the proletariat” has been sliding since the 
beginning of the war. 

The granting of the war credits at a time when 
even Bethmann-Hollweg could not help avowing the 
aggressive character of the war,—after Germany 
had “conquered on every battlefield”, and German 
as well as Austrian territory had been cleared of 
the enemy; when Germany is in practically undis- 
turbed possession of Belgium and Northern France, 
has bagged the whole of Poland, and is headed for 
Petrograd,—is as much below the level of the grant- 
ing of the war-credits on August 4, 1914, as that was 
below the level of what we were accustomed to 
think were Socialist ethics. 

But the speech which accompanied the granting 
of the last credits was even worse than the act it- 
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self. It was an insult and a challenge to every right- 
thinking Socialist in and out of Germany. Partic- 
ularly in Germany. The very fact that Dr. David. 
was selected as the official spokesman of the party 
on this occasion has a sinister significance. Dr. 
David has for many years past been the head and 
front of the revisionist-opportunist wing of the 
party, and since the outbreak of the war is the most 
conspicuous intellectual leader of the avowed impe- 
rialists within the party. His selection to make the 
official party declaration on this occasion was in 
the nature of a formal notice that the majority of 
the Reichstag-delegation has forever broken with 
the old traditions of the party and has burned its 
ships behind it. And the speech delivered was in 
keeping with the character of the spokesman: a chal- 
lenge to and a defiance of the Socialist minority 
within the Social Democratic Party. 


Away with that Hypocritical Cant! 


N the day after the sinking of the Arabic the 
New York Call printed a cartoon with explan- 
atory reading-matter designed to show that the 
working class of Germany bore no responsibility for 
the “murder committed by German officials’. In the 
reading matter the Call states that the workers of 
Germany knew nothing about this atrocious deed 
and “had nothing to do with it’. 


We assume that this was done with good inten- 
tion of helping avert a war between this country and 
Germany. With the intentions of the Call I fully 
sympathize,—as my comments on the sinking of 
the Lusitania made clear. But the Call adopts the 
wrong means for achieving that end. 

Lying and hypocritical cant have never done 
good to any cause. In the present case the lie was 
particularly stupid, and therefore particularly dan- 
gerous, as the participation of the organized work- 
ing class of Germany in the crimes of its rulers is 
too notorious to permit of any denial. And we only 
expose ourselves to ridicule,—in addition to under- 
mining confidence in our trustworthiness,—by at- 
tempting such denials. To utterly confound us, our 
opponents, who are neither fools nor asleep, need 
only point to the fact that on the day the Call pub- 
lished its disclaimer the Socialist Party of Germany 
granted to the German government the means with 
which it could continue to commit the “murders” in 
question, and gave “the German officials” who were 
committing these “murders” a vote of confidence. 

No, good comrades, if we don’t want the workers 
of this country to follow in the footsteps of the 
workers of Germany into the horrors of war, we 
shall have to adopt better and cleaner means than 
the attempt to whitewash the unwashable. 
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The Party Be Warned. 


HE inglorious collapse of “Labor’s National 
Peace Council” through exposures and res- 
ignations, ought to bury in its debris the so-called 
“Friends of Peace Congress” engineered by the 
L. N. P. C. But you never can tell! There is 
a remarkable attractiveness about a free railroad 
fare to a distant city and a good per diem, coupled 
with the chance of officiating at a “Congress”,—and 
a “Peace Congress’, at that,—with the opportuni- 
ties that that affords of hearing yourself talk in a 
big hall and perhaps get your talk and even your 
picture into the newspapers. So the congress may 
take place after all. 

If it does, the Socialist Party should, by all means, 
keep out of it. Local New York has made the mis- 
take of participating in one of Messrs. Weissmann 
and Co.’s ‘‘Peace demonstrations’, and it has already 
found out to its sorrow what an egregious blunder 
it had made. The blunder should not now be re- 
peated on a national scale. We understand that 
Local New York claims that it had not been warned 
before the act, and did not, therefore, know what it 
was doing. The party be warned! 


The Old and the New. 


HE revelations about the German slush fund and 

its uses are highly interesting and instruc- 

tive. Just one detail, showing the superiority 
of modern American methods. In arranging for 
the payments to be made to Mr. Viereck, the Ger- 
man financial agent, following the time-honored cus- 
tom of European diplomacy, insisted that the pay- 
ments should be made through a woman, as a means 
of guarding against detention. Poor, old, lumbering 
diplomat! But Viereck is wiser in his generation,— 
and his country. He evidently knows a thing or two 
about Congressional investigations. And so he di- 
rected the payment to be made through his personal 
counsel, who, if necessary, could plead his privilege. 


“Welcomed by the People’. 
HE German troops were welcomed to Warsaw 
as liberators. The inhabitants of the Polish 
capital filled the streets and welcomed the in-march- 
ing troops with every sign of real enthusiasm and 
rejoicing.” —News-item sent out from Berlin. 
“Inhabitants of Warsaw: Your city is in Ger- 
man hands. I expect the citizens of Warsaw to un- 
dertake no hostile action, to trust German sense and 
justice, and obey the instructions of German com- 
manders. I am compelled to take as hostage leaders 
and most prominent citizens of the town who will 
be pledged for the security of our troops. With 
you it rests to protect the lives of these fellow citi- 
zens of yours”’.—F rom Prince Leopold’s proclama- 
tion to the inhabitants after the Germans established 
themselves in Warsaw. L. B. BoOuDIN. 


ORGANIZED LABOR A BUSINESS? 
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Organized Labor A Businessr 


By M. 


tana Federation of Labor, said, on March 

20th, 1912, when speaking to a man he 
considered a political enemy of Mayor Duncan, of 
Butte, “Mart, (M. M. Donohue, Pres. of The Mon- 
tana Federation of Labor) Mart and I are playing 
the game—playing the game. We have a job and 
you can’t blame us.” 

In order to be considered a perfect gentleman I 
should not enquire too closely into a subject effect- 
ing the personal interest of so many estimable men 
engaged in the same strenuous labor. I should pass 
it up, and would.if it were not that my beery curi- 
osity demands to know what this “playing the game” 
is. 

Was Mr. Moyer “playing the game” when he asked 
Gov. Stewart to send the militia into Butte to shoot 
down rebelling workmen? Was the Butte local of 
the Western Federation of Miners “playing the 
game” when they hired an attorney to oust Mayor 
Duncan from office? Was the Montana Federation 
of Labor “playing the game” when they silently 
worked to get the troops and to prevent any effect- 
ive protest being made after they arrived? 

In a way, this is “playing the game” too. In every 
game there is always a last card. This was it. But 
“playing the game” in its true sense is a far more 
subtle art. After the Socialist victory in Butte in 
1911 whenever a labor leader was met the following 
was the rule: 

“Well what do y® think of it?” the labor leader 
would ask. 

“Fine—fine—”’ 

“Yes, wasn’t it though—a great victory for labor,” 
the labor leader would respond. 

Then in about a minute one would hear about 
some grave fault of Duncan’s. If one gave a half 
attentive ear for another minute they would hear a 
tale of Duncan’s sins ranging from bigamy, poly- 
gamy, burglary and horse stealing, to swipeing 
milk bottles off back porches. Generally, though, 
the self-appointed critic would have a hard, grimy, 
calloused proletarian digit shoved under his mas- 
saged, manicured, immaculate nose and hear himself 
called by his first name of four ugly letters that are 
never associated together in that exact combination 
except on occasions when one is sailing under a full 
head of steam. 

“Of course—of course” the leader would hasten 
to say, “Duncan is fine—great—just look how I sup- 
ported him! He is great—lI’m a Socialist—have 
another drink—” Slap! on the proletarian back 
while a prole*arian stomach was being refreshed 
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with a proletarian drink,—“Playing the game.” 

The greatest good that could come to the people 
of Butte as well as the working class in 1912 was 
to win a Socialist victory and pass the pending 
Workman’s Compensation Bill that the workers 
had favored to a vote. These two things were of 
supreme importance. The value of a Socialist vic- 
tory cannot be overestimated and the passage of 
the Compensation Bill, which the interests spent a 
cold million to defeat, would have established a new 
landmark in labor legislation. But the Socialist and 
Compensation had no enemy so hostile and none so 
effective as the labor leaders.—“Playing the game.” 

The American Federation of Labor sent a man 
to Lawrence to break the great textile strike.— 
“Playing the game.” 

The American Federation of Labor faction went 
in as strikebreakers when the Electricians struck 
in California.—‘Playing the game.” 

A great benefit to labor came out of the dynamit- 
ing of the Los Angeles Times building. It was that 
incident in the great labor struggle that caused 
Congress to create the Commission on Industrial 
Relations, before which labor had the right to tell 
its great absorbing story. Before that body, if there 
is such a thing as reason, it established its right to 
conduct its war, in its own way, against capital. 
The Commission was composed of nine people. 
Three for capital, and a like number for labor and 
the middle class. Samuel Gompers was given the 
privilege to suggest two of the three labor men, the 
railway Brotherhoods the other. Mr. Gompers 
suggested James O’Connel and John B. Lennon. 
This was the most important appointment ever made 
in this country; to ascertain the causes of industrial 
unrest and suggest a remedy. The ablest men in 
the labor movement should have been appointed, but 
instead the old hack O’Connell was put at the head 
with Lennon at his back. Lennon was suggested 
because he is not even ordinarily bright and would 
do what O’Connell told him to do. Shortly after 
the appointments were made the labor trio met and 
decided to adopt the unit rule. This always gave 
O’Connell control of three votes. Owing to the 
sickness of her husband, Mrs. Harriman was unable 
to attend to her duties on the Commission. Mr. 
Delano resigned to accept an appointment on the 
Reserve Bank Board. This left an active Commis- 
sion of seven. If one could be won to the O’Connell 
side he had a majority. If one was absent he had an 
even break. This made a very powerful member 
for good or ill. 

Mr. Walsh was appointed to represent not labor 
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but the small business men, proffessional men, etc., 
but he quickly saw that the men appointed to repre- 
sent labor were incompetent. He took up their bur- 
den. This ought to have made the incompetent ones 
feel very grateful—but did it? The Commission 
history is full of the opposite. There never was a 
time during the last months of the Commission’s 
life that the representatives of labor did not try 
to tear down Mr. Walsh’s little house of cards. If 
Walsh was less than Walsh is, they would have suc- 
ceeded. 

Therefore, as one of the powerful members of the 
Commission, a closer look at this man O’Connell 
would be interesting. James O’Connell used to be 
President of the Machinist’s Union. When, after a 
fight of six years, his machine was routed, O’Connell, 
in the last hours of the Davenport convention, re- 
minded ‘the delegates that they were forgetting 
something: “You have not yet thanked me for the 
eighteen years of service and sacrifice I have given 
your organization.” Thus reminded, someone 
should have arisen and made the customary motion 
—but by unanimous consent the delegates refused to 
pass the buck. Immediately after this Samuel 
Gompers appointed O’Connell President of the Metal 
Trades Department of The American Federation 
of Labor and retained him as third vice-president of 
the A. F. of L. This in spite of the nation-wide agi- 
tation at the time against “lame ducks.” Then to 
cap the climax Gompers appoints this man to rep- 
resent labor on the Industrial Commission! 

James O’Connell is a man of middle age, slightly 
gray, average size, always faultlessly dressed, and 
carries the cutest little silver headed cane I ever 
saw. The expresseion of his face gives me the im- 
pression that he has seen everything in the world 
and is excruciatingly bored by it all. Whenever I 
look at him I always get the idea of great mental 
strain. God never looked more bored than James 
O’Connell. His attitude is that of a man who has 
the combined troubles of the Universe weighing on 
his shoulders and is doing the best he can with what 
tools he has. 

James O’Connell believes in the Trinity of the 
God-Head, business, the American Federation of 
Labor, the Militia of Christ, the Ten Command- 
ments, the National Civic Federation, the Pope of 
Rome; and a pot of other junk. 

He has the business mind. 

During the investigation of the textile industrial 
troubles, Walsh unmercifully grilled one of the 
owners. After Walsh had finished, the Captain in 
the Militia of Christ, who was “representing” labor, 
leaned forward in his chair. A hush fell on the 
crowded room. The representative of great, virile 
labor was about to ask a question. As this was one 
of the first hearings the spectators and reporters 
naturally expected something deep and searching; 
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they thought that what Walsh had handed out to 
this plute was merely baby talk to what he was going 
to get from the representative of labor. They ex- 
pected something that would just crinkle and sizzle 
this fat plute as though he was being boiled in lard, 
and then after that they were going to witness the 
by-products extracted one by one. For an instant 
James toyed with the situation. Who can blame 
him? This was to be the dramatic climax of a great 
battle, a genuine coup de grace. 


Then out of the mouth of labor’s representative 
issued this classic question: “Which is the cheapest 
way to make a button-hole, lengthways or crossways 
of the cloth?’ Then his tired, drooping eye-lids 
fluttered, closed and he fell wearily back on the 
cushion of his chair, quite exhausted by this unusual 
mental strain.—‘‘Playing the ass.” 

The Industrial Commission sent a man to Butte 
to ascertain the cause of the upheaval in the Miner’s 
organization. The entire field was covered in the 
usual careful way; the influence Socialism, Indus- 
trial Unionism, anarchy, union politics, union cor- 
ruption, political corruption, company domination 
of union affairs, lack of proper sanitation in the 
mines, last and most important, miners’ consump- 
tion, had played in bringing about the unanimous 
desertion from the Western Federation of Miners. 
It was found that all these had had a significant 
bearing on the whole, but most important was union 
corruption, union politics, and union inefficiency. 
When the investigator’s preliminary report reached 
the Commission’s office it was disbelieved. Two other 
trained men were dispatched to the field at once. It 
was inconceivable that the Butte local of the Western 
Federation of Miners had been for years the cat’s 
paw of the Amalgamated Copper Company when it 
was tooted so highly in the East asfthe acme of union 
perfection. 

“We have always been taught that the Amalga- 
mated had to go over to the Miners’ Hall on the first 
of each month and beg for a stay of execution for 
another thirty days,” one of the investigators re- 
marked when he arrived. These two men covered 
the field separately and in their own way. When 
they were through they wired the Commission’s 
office that the first investigator was on the right 
track. This was new ground. Labor’s revolt against 
Organized Labor’s corruption! It was startling. 
Great care had to be exercised. In order to avoid 
the possibility of a mistake Mr. Basil M. Manley, 
in charge of the field investigators and himself per- 
haps the most thorough investigator in America, 
hurried to Butte in person. He, too, conducted an 
investigation of his own and drew exactly the same 
conclusion. Under his personal direction the out- 
line of the hearing was made out. The big question 
involved was “had organized labor become a bus- 
iness?” Had the great humane work originally in- 
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tended by the organizations of Isher simmers? down 
te 2 petty Gusimess of collecting and properly dis- 
tributing the per capita tax? 

As soon 2a it became lnown that the Commission 
was coming te Hutte and whist direction the hear- 
ing would take every cockroach secrctary and bus- 
Iness agent cried tw igi Beaver fist i wes 2 
Same Then i fe press Gere beeen i appesr 
Hews items to the eiect that Mr. S-and-Se, = prom 
iment leader. Gad said im 2 specchn tite it was @ fie 
and whe ever said it 2 Gear-> Wr. Moyer didi net ask 
Bow Giese gentlemen imew was meyer revealed. ft 
Dresenily it became 2 suigect for Ikbber leeders im 
refer to im all et specetes. Every mam who dared 
te believe that Mr. Weyer bad asked for ireope ar 
Believed that corruption had existed im the Butte 
af the fact fiat troops ead beem asied for, and 
were stil bee asaked for im am indirect way by 

When the Commission arrived, owing ti the sud- 
den qutiresk of the war, Wessrs. Delano, Wemstock 
could mot leave her husband. Walsh was detained 
by the task af meving hesdquarters from Washing 
fom t2 Citeseo. Tis eft 2 Commission composed 
nes 
tar Gm Ge lobby of tte hotel Gey refuse? tf sesk 
to bom The four members of the Commission pres- 
nell demanded t> know wiy sucht 2 repert had beam 
was te situation O Connell left the ream im a2 hott 
and Lennem followed im a few secomds, The investi- 
gator was, im tte absence of Walsh, te conduct the 
a Whem he arrived at the court house Prof. 

mmons informed him that the bering men had 
ak, ee ae coe Nothing 
was tm be toucted om tat would temd i cast 2 re 
fiectiom em any erganized Isber leader. The hesar- 
ine was a frost and the laughing steck of the intel 

While the hearings were im progress (Connell 
read 2 newspaper or sat with his feet om top of his 
desk There was not 2 time he did not take the Com- 
pany’: side When the investigator was making his 
repert em miners’ consumption, which is worse in 
Butte tham im any other cepper mining district in 
the world, sevem out ef every tem miners die from 
that cause, O'Conmell, Sed Vice-President af The 
Amerteam Federation ef Labor. sought te prove that 
drink combined with unsanitary home conditions 
were the chief causes and therefore the Company 
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could not be held responsible for keeping mimes in 
ail Wlisailitary condition. 

A big miter asked ome of the attachés of the Com- 
Tssion one day: “Who is the bloke?” with 2 jerk 
ot his thumb towards im 

“That is James O'Connell, 3rd. Vice-President of 
ie Americam Federation of Labor,” the attaché 
answered. 

“Ye Gods.” the miner said as he fell back, stag- 
gered. “I thought ’¢ was the personal representa 
te of cid John TD.” 

When Gov. Stewart arrived he immediately looked 
up the investigsior im order to get 2 Ime om his tes- 
timony. He was plainly worried. He did not want 
to tell of the Moyer incident. I believe he was afraid 
te de sm But he mid he would, if he was asked. 
A mecting was arranged for the morning im fhe 
lobby of the hotel When the investigator arrived 
O@’Canmell passed him but would not speak. When 
the Gavernor came down 2 moment later he and the 
investigator, and Prof Cammons, who had joimed 
the group, took chairs. Jim burried forward and 
t= the amazement of everyone shook hands with the 
investigator (regardless of the fact that he had 
publicly refused to eat with him the night before) 
wished him 2 good morning and hoped he had slept 
well Them he proceeded to horn into the conversa- 
tiem. There followed then the most disgusting In- 
cident of beot-licking I ever saw. James O’Connelz, 
the representative of Isher, did everything 2 man 
lick this Gaverner’s beets. Jim’s antics plainly em- 
barrassed him He acted as though he wanted to 
say “please don’t.” The Governor is tce much of a 
gentleman to have reached out and pushed him away 
—or poked him om the nose although he acted as 
though he wanted to. Finally the Governor asked 
whem the hearing for the day would begin. 

“At nine.” the investigator said. 

“Nine?” said the Gavernor, “I thought your letter 
stated tem” 

“Yes, but im order to arrive im Seattle m time it 
was found necessary te change the hour.” 

“Yes, and I abject te it,” Jim said. “We never 
have had to start at that hour before and I do not 
see why we should have te start now.” 

“Yes,” the Gavernor said, “it must be rather hard 
am you walking delegates.” 

Even after that shet Jim asked the Governor to 
came and have breakfast! He was refused. 

After he had made his attempt to prove that 
miners’ consumption was caused by umsanitary 
home conditions a bie Cornish mimer looked him 
over im contempt, and said, “Maybe Id feel sorry for 
that bleemer if *e fell cut of a tem story window.” 

“Wasted sympathy,” another miner said. 

“Why?” 
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“e’ is too light it wouldn’t ’urt ’im.” 

There was hell about the Butte report all during 
the Western trip. At the Colorado hearing the in- 
vestigator who made the Butte investigation had 
charge of the work in the field—such as finding wit- 
nesses and digging up facts, etc. But he did not 
dare come to Denver in the daytime. He did not 
dare go to the state house where the hearings were 
being conducted. Because as soon as he would show 
himself O’Connell and Lennon would begin raising 
hell. No employer of labor ever went further to 
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crush an employee than these representatives of 
organized labor did in this case. Time and again 
they demanded this man’s discharge and refused to 
give a reason. When this was not done they took 
to heckling Walsh. O’Connell even went so far as 
to state through the press that he did not believe 
the miner’s witnesses this investigator sent up to 
Denver to testify. 

Button-hole Jim, and this man Lennon, might be 
able to represent the W. C. T. U., the Militia of 
Christ, or the Pope of Rome, but labor—never! 


Futility of Bourgois Pacifism 


By William English Walling 


tions, what becomes of the leading panaceas 

against war? The most weighty and plausi- 
ble of the peace propositions may be divided into 
four groups: 

1. The establishment of political democracy in 
the leading nations and the democratic organization 
of foreign and military affairs; the abolition of se- 
cret diplomacy. 

2. Pacifism; which chiefly takes the form today of 
the proposition that wars do not pay. 

8. Changes as to armament—more armament, 
less armament, or disarmament. 

4, Political internationalism—the organization 
of a league “‘to enforce peace” or a “league of neu- 
trals,” international legislature, courts, or police. 

5. Economic internationalism—the elimination 
of the economic causes of war, that is the elimination 
of national economic conflicts. 

Let us take up these panaceas in order. 

First—Would democracy put an end to war? The 
enthusiastic support given their governments by all 
the peoples at war, show that this panacea is ground- 
less—at the present stage of democratic and indus- 
trial development. It is true that the Socialists 
everywhere opposed the declaration of war—but a 
large group of Socialists in every country took a po- 
sition on the questions at issue that would inevita- 
bly lead to war. In every country the territory of 
which has been expanding something like half of the 
Socialists and the overwhelming majority of the rest 
of the population have been expansionists. This is 
true of the Socialists of France and Germany and 
of the corresponding Labor Party of Great Britain. 
In Germany before the war only the revisionists led 
by Suedekum, Heine, Legien and labor union lead- 
ers took a nationalistic position. Now they have 
been joined by the majority of the newer leaders 
such as Lensch, Cunow, and Haenisch—all of whom 
declare imperialism to be a necessity of economic 
evolution, 


] N the light of the economic evolution of the na- 


It is true that the majority of Socialists are con- 
vinced that the ultimate interests of the peoples of 
the various nations do not conflict. But this argu- 
ment begs the question, since it pre-supposes either 
Socialism or at least a world federation. On this 
point there is no higher Socialist authority than the 
Austrian leader, Otto Bauer, who declares that one 
of the worst features of the present capitalistic sys- 
tem is that the immediate economic interests of the 
people of the various nations do conflict. 


Second—What shall we say of modern pacifism? 
“Does war pay ?”—is the question asked by Norman 
Angell. Certainly we cannot give a categorical an- 
swer. Obviously defeat in war does not pay. Ob- 
viously drawn war does not pay, nor a slight ad- 
vantage obtained at tremendous cost. But how 
many Germans doubt that the war of 1870 paid— 
at least if the balance were struck in the first half 
of 1914? When the final balance is struck, say in 
1916 or 1917, doubtless the war of 1870 will be 
found not to have paid. 


It is easy to be wise after the event. Germany cal- 
culated that this war would pay on at least two mis- 
taken assumptions. She did not expect Italy to 
enter the war, and she thought the war would be 
over because of her superior production of military 
supplies before the importations from the United 
States began to count. It looks now as if the second 
like the first of these calculations was a fatal error. 
Wars can pay but wars usually don’t. That about 
sums up the situation if we look at it from the stand- 
point of a single nation and if we fail to look far 
enough ahead, say a generation, to gauge the ulti- 
mate result. But the masses of mankind still take 
a national point of view and still put their own in- 
terests above those of their posterity. Moreover, 
in view of the fearful pressure of daily need wpon 
the masses of men we cannot blame them for doing 
this, nor expect them to act or think otherwise until 
this pressure is removed. 

In case of a victory of international finance will 
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not the present war have paid Great Britain, France 
and America? The answer depends on the question 
whether we expect to have a trust of nations, a pool- 
ing to a greater or less degree of the majority of the 
world’s capitalistic interests, a real or economic 
league of peace. If we do, and if Germany could not 
have been persuaded without war to accept the place 
alloted to it by this combination—then certainly the 
war will have paid, first, from the point of view of 
this capitalistic combination, but ultimately from 
the point of view of permanent international peace 
and industrial democracy. 

Third—Let us consider the question of armament 
and disarmament. Primarily weapons are a means 
and not a cause of war. As far as they are a cause 
this might supposedly be removed by the ntionaliza- 
tion of armament manufacture—provided the ex- 
port of arms were not forbidden, for this is the chief 
if not the sole hope for the establishment of perma- 
nent peace out of the present war. 


But we cannot cure war by treating its symptoms 
—armies and armament. The causes are economic. 
Of course when the economic forces making for 
peace become preponderant, the first steps taken will 
be steps toward disarmament. But they will be due 
not to a disarmament agitation but to the industrial 
and military victory of the economic forces that 
make for peace over the economic forces that make 
for war. 

Fourth—We have the international political rem- 
edies, international tribunals, legislatures, police, 
leagues of peace, etc., up to a concert of Europe and 
a federation of the world. Undoubtedly this is the 
line of future progress. But all these are empty 
forms except when we decide what these courts, po- 
lice and legislatures are to do. How are the conflict- 
ing economic interests to be settled? Anybody who 
discusses peace without discussing the economic 
concessions each country would be compelled to 
make wants peace without paying anything for 
peace. Of course, the sum total of economic conces- 
sions and gains would mean a net gain all round. But 
certain interests lose. Certainly such a great gain 
as peace cannot be secured without paying for it and 
at a high price. 

Fifth—tThis brings us to the elimination of the 
causes of war, which are almost exclusively economic 
in their nature. What is demanded is the neutrali- 
zation of canals, the open door in backward coun- 
tries and colonies and the gradual and reciprocal 
reduction of tariffs. Babson’s league to abolish “the 
economic causes of war” favors all these measures. 
But it does not see that they will never be brought 
about except by an international community of fin- 
ancial interests, a “trust of nations.” For just as 
the evils to be removed are economic and not polit- 
ical in their nature so the international power that 
is to remove them must be economic also. 
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“Real” Democracy of 
the Party Machine 


By IsaacA. Hourwich 


parties in every land, as a rule, mimic the 

form of organization of the government 
they are fighting. Subconsciously the idea of 
strength becomes associated in their minds with 
their particular form of government: ‘there is no 
beast stronger than the Cat,’’ quoth the Mouse. 
The fetish of discipline worshipped by the German 
Social Democracy is but an imitation of the dis- 
cipline of the German army. It is quite natural for 
the Socialist Party in this country to stand for the 
political machine. 

Says Mr. William Ammonsford, in the New York 
Call, of July 31, 1915: “Upon many questions, the 
Socialists are nearer Tammany than they are to 
the other political groups. On questions of 
practical policy, of tactics, of methods, we come to- 
gether.” 

Both the Socialists and Tammany “need a strong, 
closely knit, weli-disciplined party.” Both the So- 
cialists and Tammany are opposed to the “movement 
that has been sweeping over the country whose aim 
is avowedly to make politics more democratic.” 

Now, that the constitutional convention at Al- 
bany, “‘hidebound, rock-ribbed, conservative that it 
is, taking its ideal from the paleolithic age, seeks to 
restore the convention,” the Socialists rejoice with 
Tammany, because it will put the control of the 
election machinery “where it belongs.” 

The author believes that the proposition of the 
convention, “‘reactionary as it is in intent,” will nev- 
ertheless ‘“‘restore the real democracy that was lost 
by the fake, by the fraudulent, by the pseudo-democ- 
racy of the primaries.” 

The author claims that he and those who think 
as he does “are the only real democrats in political 
life.” Now what does he conceive to be the organ- 
ization plan of “real democracy’? 

In a “real democracy” all inhabitants are divided 
into two classes: 

I. The first class comprises the bulk of the 
“voters who need have not the slightest interest in 
the success of the party, in the triumph of its prin- 
ciples, in anything except, possibly, the success of a 
personal friend who is running on the ticket.” 

This description is intended to include “the prim- 
ary-law cranks who want to forget the principles of 
the party, and its tactics and its traditions, and to 
remember nothing but the candidates, the job hunt- 
ers, to allow anybody, no matter what he believes in, 
to dictate the party’s conduct.” 

II. The second class are “the paid-up party mem- 
bers.” To be eligible for admission to this class, the 
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applicant must first undergo a test of his or her 
“fitness to vote and act upon Socialist principles and 
policy. If the person meets the test, if the man or 
woman gives evidence that he or she is devoted to 
the success of Socialist principles, then the greatest 
possible freedom is given him, a thousand times 
more than the miserly primary law grants. Voter 
or non-voter, man or woman, citizen or non-citizen, 
registered or not, the paid-up party member has the 
completest and the most democratic rights. .. The 
party members vote on candidates, upon platforms 
and upon party policy and tactics.” 

Inferentially, those persons who have failed to 
meet the required test are denied the privilege to 
vote on candidates. The law of the state accords 
them the right to vote in the election for the candi- 
date picked out for them by the persons “devoted to 
the success of the Socialist principles,” or by the 
Tammany convention, as the case may be. 

It is evident, therefore, that in a “pseudo-dem- 
ocracy” all voters are qualified alike, first, to pick 
out by their own votes the candidates whose names 
are to be placed on the official ballot, and next to 
vote in the election for one of the candidates who 
have won the nomination, whereas in a “real dem- 
ocracy” the nomination of candidates is the preroga- 
tive of the few who are chosen—the many who are 
called being permitted only to vote for one of the 
candidates picked out for them by their betters. In 
other words, the essence of “pseudo-democracy” is 
unlimited universal suffrage, whereas the essence of 
“real democracy,” as advocated by Tammany and 
the contributor to the Call, is a restricted suffrage. 

It must be said, in fairness to Boss Barnes who is 
among the controlling powers of the Constitutional 
Convention, that, though aiming to restore to the 
organization the control of the internal affairs of 
the party, he would abolish, along with the official 
primaries, the privilege of the party organization 
to designate the persons whose names are to appear 
on the official ballot as party candidates. Unlike the 
political philosopher of the Call, he would not go to 
the length of vesting the control of the election ma- 
chinery in a self-appointed oligarchy of politicians 
which is not responsible to the voters. 

“The only real democrats,” presumably, have no 
objection to being eventually elected to public office 
by the votes of those who “have not the slightest in- 
terest . . in the triumph of its [the party’s] prin- 
ciples,’ who “want to forget the principles of the 
party ...and its traditions, and to remember 
nothing but the candidates, the job hunters.” If, 
however, this be a true appraisal of the general run 
of Socialist voters, are they not likely to lure the 
party candidates from the straight and narrow 
path of the paid-up party membership onto the by- 
ways of the job-hunters? Would not the Socialist 
candidate be open to the temptation to please his 
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constituents, who “have not the slightest interest 
in the triumph of the party principles’? And would 
not his desire to win the election indirectly “allow 
anybody, no matter what he believes in, to dictate 
the party’s conduct”? One who has not passed the 
test in “Socialist principles and policy” might an- 
swer that the Socialist party statesmen have given 
such evidence of devotion to the success of Socialist 
principles, that they may be considered immune 
against the temptations to which the old party poli- 
ticians would easily succumb. But “Socialism, serv- 
ing the working class, will not be diluted’ by the be- 
lief in “good men.” It would therefore seem that 
“real democracy” of the Tammany or Socialist party 
type is open to the same criticism as the “pseudo- 
democracy” of the direct-primary cranks. 

Is it not thinkable, on the other hand, that “strict 
party control” of the political machinery has been 
the instrumentality which enabled Tammany to gain 
“control of the swag’? What assurance is there 
that the party “organized for social revolution” 
might not by the same instrumentality be turned 
into an “organization of loot,” like Tammany? 


Mr. Gustavus Myers, in his “History of Tammany 
Hall,” has shown that Tammany was also originally 
“organized for revolution,’—its founders were ar- 
dent believers in the principles of the French Revo- 
lution. It was Tammany that won manhood suf- 
frage for the disfranchised propertyless population 
of New York State. But as soon as this “party or- 
ganized for revolution” had gained control of the 
political machinery, it degenerated into an “organ- 
ization of loot.” The convention system of party 
nominations and “strict party control” were evolved 
as a means to secure “‘jobs for members of the gang.” 


We may grant for the sake of the argument, that 
in this pioneer stage of the Socialist party, all its 
members are men and women of high ideals, unself- 
ishly devoted to the principles of Socialism. But 
when the Socialist party will have become a political 
power, it will be overrun by new converts from the 
old political parties. If the system of party organ- 
ization which has been fashioned to serve the ends 
of corrupt politics is to remain intact, like causes 
are bound to produce like effects, albeit the party 
in power be labeled “Socialist Party.” 
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Revisionism and Nationalism 


By Eduard Bernstein 


[Both in Germany and in England the division which the 
war has made between Socialists has been confusing. In 
both countries revisionists and opportunists have, in some 
cases, been true to the principles of the International, while 
some who have counted as revolutionary Marxists have been 
carried away by the war spirit. Paul Axelrod, as shown 
in our last issue, maintained that the present division goes 
much deeper than the old one between revisionists and revo- 
lutionists. Bernstein’s article is partly in answer to Axel- 
rod.—Editorial Note.] 


O far as the German Social Democracy is 
S concerned, the great majority of revisionists 
are found among those who support the 
granting of war credits; standing with them, how- 
ever, are a number who were hitherto vigorous op- 
ponents of revisionism. And both groups defend 
their attitude by referring back to Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels. On the contrary, I, who sought 
fifteen years ago to give revisionism a theoretical 
basis and have been championing it since that time 
in speech and writing, have taken the opposite po- 
sition, and I may add that other revisionists have 
done the same. This is the best proof of the fact 
that the old labels of revisionist and Marxist. will 
give us little help in answering the question which 
we now face. 
Now revisionism is the theoretical background of 
a practical policy for which the name of reformism 
constantly gained wider acceptance. This policy 
often approximated what is known as opportunism 
and has often been taken for the same thing. 
Against this confusion I have protested countless 
times. Opportunism is marked by the disregard of 
theoretical thinking, and not a few party members 
who were counted as revisionists made no secret of 
the fact that they cared little or nothing for revis- 
ionist theory. The opportunistic Socialists in Ger- 
many have almost without exception followed the 
nationalist tendency, and just on this account the 
notion has gained ground that nationalism and re- 
visionism are twin brothers. 


As a matter of fact the state of the case is quite 
different. Axelrod is right in regard to the differ- 
ence between the present groups of Socialists as 
marked by varying degrees of internationalism. 
But, in my opinion, he does not formulate the dis- 
tinction accurately when he takes as its point of de- 
parture “the irreconcilability of the ideology and 
psychology of patriotism and nationalism with the 
principles and interests of the proletarian movement 
as a whole.” The old ideology and psychology of 
patriotism could be very well reconciled with these 
principles and interests. But what cannot be recon- 
ciled with them is this new ideology and psychology 


of nationalism which has lately become fashionable 
in Germany. The old ideology required the self- 
government of the nation, its independence as a 
center of culture among other similar centers. It 
was essentially democratic. The notion of patriot- 
ism itself was once synonymous with democracy. 
This new German, or, better, neo-German ideology 
on the contrary, is the expression of conflicts of in- 
terests between a definite group of capitalists in one 
land and other groups in other lands. It imposes 
these conflicts upon the nation as a whole and makes 
it appear in any given case that the solidarity of the 
workers with those of other lands is less important 
than their attachment to the group of capitalists 
which dominates their nation. This sort of patriot- 
ism or nationalism is, therefore, in the last analysis 
not democratic, for it leads to the suppression of 
popular rights and popular policies. It brings about 
a state of affairs in which state-craft is a matter of 
governmental intrigue. Right here is found the dis- 
tinction which we seek. 

Let us put it this way. We are dealing with the 
contrast between the sociological and the imperialist 
conceptions of the relations among peoples. The so- 
ciological conception is based on the social forces 
which are constantly bringing the peoples into closer 
contact and so creating increased community of in- 
terest. The imperialist idea is that the peoples are 
the followers of great capitalistic combinations, and 
stamp the struggles and conflicts of these combina- 
tions as those of their respective peoples. While the 
sociological conception has for its purpose the steady 
strengthening of international law the imperialistic 
conception places this international law in a sub- 
ordinate position. In the field of trade the sociolog- 
ical conception leads necessarily to the policy of free 
exchange among nations; the imperialistic idea 
leads to the introduction of high tariff. It is most 
significant that in imperialistic literature of all 
shades nothing has been more sedulously botched 
than plans for dividing the world among tariff 
leagues. The fulfillment of these plans would be a 
suitable result of the present war; this would mean 
the tearing apart of the peoples for an indefinite 
period. 

This new capitalistic nationalism which culmin- 
ates in imperialism is what we must oppose, not the 
old democratic sort. To fight the latter would be to 
serve the purposes of the former. The International 
of the people is possible only as a union of nations 
joined together in freedom. This must remain the 
controlling thought in the International of the 
workers. And it can remain the controlling thought. 
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For what we call a crisis of the International is, in 
truth, a crisis of only a part of it. The International 
failed because this part failed. If elements that. 
make up this part come to themselves, the rehabili- 
tation of the International will be rapid. For the 
majority of groups have not failed, but on the con- 
trary have conducted themselves splendidly. 

To sum it all up; so far as crass opportunism has 
not been the cause of sins against the International, 
they are the results of theories which have as little 
to do with revisionism as with Marxism. 

The Socialist International will come out of this 
war laying greater stress on international affairs. 
One of its first duties will be the development of the 
bases of international politics for the working class. 
It will give greater attention than heretofore to in- 
ternational law, treaties between nations and trade 
relations, and will take a positive position with re- 
gard to these matters. It may be that at first it will 
lose considerably. But it will gain in thought, in 
principles, and in practical programs. This is what 
I gather from Axelrod’s discussion, and in this I 
agree with him absolutely. (Translated by WIL- 
LIAM E. BOHN.) 


Why Stop the Warr 


By Phillips Russell 


SN’T it about time that self-respecting Sociahsts 
] ceased to roll their eyes heavenward and ex- 
claim: “Ain’t this war tur’ble?” 

Are Socialists simply nice old ladies clothed in 
black bombazine, with white lace tatting around 
their shoulders, that party officials and locals should 
be joining the W. C. T. U., the Monday Morning 
Conference of Ministers, the Sisters of Mercy and 
the Puny Princelets of Peace in moaning around 
about the “horrors of war” and in framing up futile 
programs for bringing about an end to “this need- 
jess slaughter and horrible sacrifice of human life’? 

Revolutionary Socialists had no desire for this 
war; they opposed it until the last; but now that it 
is here and gives promise of continuing indefinitely, 
they can afford to sit back and say: Let it go on! 

Why, in heaven’s name, should anyone wish to 
stop the war? 

“Because human life is sacred,” comes the reply. 
There never was a statement founded more solidly 
on error. Life is the cheapest thing there is, and 
there is no variety held in such contempt as the 
human one. Momentarily, hourly, daily, yearly, life 
is thrown upon the universe in tens of billions of 
forms, and in tens of billions of forms it is daily and 
hourly wiped out. 

The assertion that human life is sacred was made 
by man and was born of man’s abounding egotism, 
his irrefragible belief that somehow Nature regards 
him as above her other manifestations; that with 
him, to the exclusion of other creatures, she intends 
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to fulfill a mission that shall at last satisfy his 
enormous vanity, his urgent love of power. 

Secure in his self-love, man joins with his fellows 
in founding huge colonies, in erecting vast cities, in 
navigating tremendous oceans, in constructing 
civilizations that he imagines shall endure, and then 
with a single breath, a crook of the elbow, a lift of 
her diaphragm, as it were, Nature smears him flat 
into a leveled mass of mingled stone and blood. 

In London, shortly after the war began, a physi- 
cian told me that the years following the various 
Balkan wars of the past, in which there has always 
been frightful slaughter, have invariably been dis- 
tinguished by remarkable human fertility and that 
the preponderance of boy babies has been especially 
noteworthy, as if Nature, realizing the shortage of 
men, was bent upon making up for the difference. 
I do not know what authority there is for this state- 
ment, but it does seem to be true that war has very 
little appreciable effect on the population of a coun- 
try after a generation or two has elapsed, except, 
of course, in cases where actual or approximate ex- 
termination has been accomplished. And it is a fact 
that within a few years after the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870 France had so far recovered from her 
“crushing” that she was able to hold a world’s ex- 
position that is yet memorable for its splendor and 
lavish display. 

Even now ten million mothers of Britain, France, 
Germany, Russia, Austria, Turkey, Servia and Mon- 
tenegro are heavy with the children that will be born 
within the year. Most of these mothers will bear 
again and again, and in twenty years after the close 
of the present conflict—a period measuring but an 
instant in the world’s age—the peoples now involved 
scarcely will know they ever had a war. 

Let’s have another answer, then, to the question: 
Why stop the war? 

“Because it is so horrible!” comes the reply. 


But are the horrors of war any worse than those 
of peace as we know it at present? Which would any 
reasonable man prefer—to be utterly exhausted in a 
sweat shop or to be utterly exhausted in the ranks 
of amarching army? To be soaking wet and miser- 
able on the decks of a trading schooner or in a hun- 
dred miles of trenches? To see a man ripped to 
pieces by a shell or by a mine explosion? To spit 
his life away in a tubercular tenement in three years 
or to bleed to death on the battlefield in three min- 
utes? Does a mother mourn her son any less when 
as an ironworker he plunges twenty stories to his 
death than when as a sailor he is hurled to destruc- 
tion in a battleship’s bowels? 

A man who had been a soldier told me that he 
once saw the remains of a comrade whose entrails 
had been forced upward out of his mouth by the ex- 
plosion of a shell. He thought it was horrible, and 
so it was, but I once saw exactly the same kind of 
accident happen to a workingman employed in a 
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plant that manufactured soda water gas. This man 
was bending over a heavily charged carboy when it 
suddenly exploded and the memory of the grisly 
horror that lay in the place of what an instant be- 
fore had been a healthy man’s body lingered for days 
and days in the memory of all who witnessed it. 
Why waste time, then, in drawing up memorials 
and peace petitions and pacific resolutions that will 
merely go into some one’s waste basket? Let those 
who believe in “der Vaterland,” “la Patrie,’”’ and 
“my country, right or wrong,” go out and fight for 
it. Let those who so passionately love the factory, 
the bench, the nine-dollar-a-week job and the two- 
dollar-a-week bedroom go out and die for it. Maybe 
then, when they have all cut each others’ throats, 
whether they call themselves Socialists, Syndicalists, 
Anarchists, Democrats or Republicans, we shall 
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grow a new generation of men whose minds will be 
rid of superstition and whose tongues will be free 
of hypocrisy. 

Socialism is not to be confused with pacifism. 
Neither is it merely 900-900 humanitarianism. Its 
phraseology should not be that of bourgeois peace 
congresses or Quaker meetings. We do not oppose 
war because it is war, because it is horrible, or be- 
cause it slays life. We object to war because we 
object to being used as pawns in the games of the 
world’s ruling classes, because we object to dying 
simply that our masters may benefit, because we 
object to killing inoffensive men whose aims are or 
should be similar to our own. 

Let’s have an end to this present orgy of red-nosed 
sentimentality. The war is on. Let it run to a 
finish. 


The Message of Anthropology 


By A. A. Goldenweiser 


(Professor of Anthropology, Columbia University.) 


reading public the word “anthropology” 

conveys no meaning whatsoever; at best 
strange associations arise before the reader: he 
thinks of anti-religious tendencies, of attacks on the 
Bible, of man’s simian origin, of curious specimens 
in the museum, of magic, of cannibalism. Yet the 
numbers of those to whom the meaning of anthro- 
pology is congenial, are growing daily. The science 
of man is reaching maturity and its right to a “place 
in the sun” is becoming recognized by the sister 
sciences. 

To-day a host of trained anthropologists is en- 
gaged in the highly technical work of anthropolog- 
ical research and theory. Yesterday the anthropo- 
logical specialist was unknown and the science drew 
its adherents from other sciences. Max Muller, 
philologist; Haeckel, Huxley, Haddon, biologists; 
Durkheim, Hubert, Maess, sociologists; McDougall, 
Rivers, Wandt, psychologists; Boas, geographer; 
Virchow, Von Luschan, physicians—all have been 
drawn into the anthropological melting pot. The 
new science has profited greatly from thus becom- 
ing the focus of many methods, of varied points of 
view. It has elaborated its own method and is be- 
ginning to pay back in kind to the sciences which 
have so generously contributed to its beginnings. 
Thus biology is freely drawing upon statistics which, 
in the able hands of Pearson, has first been applied 
to varied problems of human heredity; philology is 
lending a willing ear to the quaint articulations of 
primitive languages and amidst the unsuspected 
riches of vocabularies and complexity of grammars 
finds. ample opportunity for revision of some of its 
rusty cenclusions; psychology, at first step-motherly, 
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then patronising towards its offshoot, folk-psychol- 
ogy, is beginning to find this investment of labor and 
thought profitable for its own purposes; economics, 
still very grudgingly, very hesitatingly, is coming to 
suspect that it may have something to learn from 
human society that knew not the law of demand and 
supply and transacted its business without the aid 
of a medium of exchange. 

Perhaps, in the near future, we shall realize that 
anthropology is the natural introduction to the social 
sciences. I do not now mean the biological side of 
anthropology, nor its philological side, but that as- 
pect of anthropology which deals with the pre-his- 
tory of culture. At the time of Herbert Spencer and 
for years after, the biological sciences were regarded 
as the true foundation of social science; some used 
them in the form of more or less brilliant analo- 
gies, others took the analogies seriously. In due 
time the biological interpretations were discarded 
for psychological ones. To a great extent these 
still hold the field. Society, it is said, is a com- 
plex of psychically inter-related minds, hence 
theories of society must be based on psychology. 
Among thinkers in different fields, on the other 
hand, the conviction is growing that the explanatory 
units in each science should belong to that science. 
Whatever the relations of sociology to psychology, 
of psychology to biology, of biology to physics and 
chemistry, there seems to be ample room for inter- 
pretative work within the domain of each one of 
these sciences and without leaving the conceptual 
level created by the particular science. If there be 
truth in these considerations, anthropology must 
needs be recognized as the one science whose data 
and concepts are most closely akin to those of the 
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social sciences. The true approach to the Geistes- 
wissenschaften is through anthropology. Sociology, 
law, ethics, education, theory of art, economics, 
theology, criminology, will be the richer for an in- 
sight into their own pre-history. To these must be 
added history. While the ideal of the science of his- 
tory was the chronological recording of fact, the his- 
torian could harbor little but contempt for the an- 
thropologist, pre-history was the antithesis of his- 
tory, the contrast was that of ignorance and knowl- 
edge. But history is rapidly shedding the scales of 
chronology, genealogy, politics, and is developing 
into a science of culture. The New History, more- 
over, is becoming self conscious, it is becoming con- 
scious of its short-comings; the new historian is be- 
ginning to realize, somewhat to his dismay, that doc- 
umentary evidence can be met by documentary evi- 
dence, that the historian like his brother, the astron- 
omer, must cope with a personal equation. Confes- 
sion of sin begets humility. The historian feels a 
new kinship with a long neglected friend. History 
and pre-history join hands in co-operation. 


Now, whereas anthropology is thus rapidly com- 
ing into its own, there is much of that abuse of its 
data and theories which is unavoidable whenever a 
new, rich and complex field is first being drawn upon 
by students who are, wholly or in part, foreign to 
that field. Most modern text-books of sociology, and 
some of economics, contain introductory chapters, 
or at least paragraphs, dealing with anthropological 
material. A perusal of such chapters or paragraphs, 
however, soon reveals the fact that anthropological 
prejudices of the past generation are thus called to 
life again, that conclusions long discarded by an- 
thropologists or modified to meet the demands of rip- 
er knowledge and deeper insight, are paraded as 
firmly established truths, being also drawn upon in 
support of that or another pet theory advocated by 
the author of the sociological or economic treatise. 
Thus we still hear of the three stages of human evo- 
lution, hunting, pastoral and agricultural; of the 
matriarchal age; of the phases of economic and so- 
ciological development propounded by Morgan and 
Engels. The treasure-trove of pre-history proves 
but an anthropological rubbish-heap. 


The technique of anthropological research has 
grown to be complex and unwieldly; its acquisition 
requires years of persistent labor. It is a task for 
the specialist. Anthropological literature, more- 
over, still presents and will always present works 
of all degrees of excellence and worthlessness. The 
technical monograph of a trained student shares the 
shelves with travellers’ accounts and biased tales 
inspired by the zeal of the missonary. This is in- 
evitable; much of anthropological material can only 
be found in sources which require the closest critical 
scrutiny before they can be used with safety. This 
again is a task for the specialist. It thus becomes 
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clear that the only means to ensure a more careful 
and discriminating use of anthropological data by 
workers in other fields is conservative populariza- 
tion of the results of his science on the part of the 
anthropologist. This can be achieved through the 
publication of appropriate books—a task yet hardly 
begun—as well as through the introduction of an- 
thropology into the curriculum of our secondary 
schools. This latter enterprise could be achieved 
with less friction than would at first seem likely; 
the natural relationship of anthropology to geog- 
raphy and history would pave the way for the intro- 
duction of the subject as a separate branch of study. 


The wider popularization of the data of anthro- 
pology, desirable as a means of enhancing knowl- 
edge, is even more desirable on account of what 
might be called the liberalizing effect of anthropolog- 
ical studies. The snobbishness of culture, of race, 
of religion, of sex, collapses like a house of cards at 
the mere touch of pre-history. The widely diverg- 
ing codes of ethics; the differing standards of 
beauty, of propriety; the excellence of achievement 
by peoples deemed primitive, emphasize the rela- 
tivity of cultural values, as well as the stupidity of 
the dogma of race superiority. The differences as 
well as the similarities of religious conceptions at 
all times and among all peoples, disourage narrow 
sectarianism. The notable achievements of woman, 
in primitive times, and in directions which now are 
often claimed as the birthright of the stronger sex, 
suggest the reflection that what woman once did 
she may do again, as well as man, or better. 


With reference to its own material anthropology 
is in a curious and somewhat unique position: the 
data of anthropology are rapidly passing from the 
domain of life into that of memory. Says an Iro- 
quois chief and sage, with whom the present writer 
spent many a memorable day over the arduous task 
of reviving the past: “Another generation, and there 
will be no custom; still another generation, and 
there will be no memory”. The old chief, himself 
since called to join his glorious ancestors, was right. 
The condition among practically all Indians of North 
America today is as he described it. The same is 
true of many primitive races in South America, 
Africa, Asia. On the other hand, a large part of 
South America, Australia, the South Sea Islands, 
still harbor a rich anthropological harvest. 

In a little while, perhaps two or three genera- 
tions, anthropology will become a purely academic 
pursuit, a science of re-construction and interpreta- 
tion, with its data all gathered in—and more to 
come— systematized, and classified. One feels the 
breath of eternity at the thought that primitive man, 
master of the earth for untold ages, shall be no more. 
But while his last offshoots are still with us, no 
effort should be spared to learn from living lips the 
story of the past. 
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A Study In Reaction 


By Harry W. Laidler 


the indifferent voter in opposition to the 


4 Ha New York Times, in its endeavor to arouse 


woman suffrage amendment, delivered re- 


cently a two column editorial broadside against 
woman’s iniquitous attempt to extend the limits of 
political democracy in the Empire State. Every one 
of the arguments advanced by the editorial writer in 
New York’s most distinguished apologist of conserv- 
atism exhibited such profundity and brilliancy of 
intellect that many strongly suspected that the edi- 
torial writer must have been inspired by some classic 
epistle of days gone by. 

The other day, while delving into one of the musty 
archives of a New York library, I chanced upon a 
volume which, one would almost imagine, had served 
as a prototype for the Times’ editorial. It was a 
small book written in 1818 by Robert Fellowes, a 
Master of Arts of Oxford University, entitled The 


Rights of Property Vindicated, etc. 


It bristled with 


invectives against Manhood Suffrage. 
I have placed below in parallel columns the argu- 
ments against woman suffrage and the arguments 


against manhood suffrage: 


FROM EDITORIAL 
AGAINST WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE IN THE NEW 
YORK “TIMES”. (FEB. 
7, 1915.) 


From “THE RIGHTS OF 
PROPERTY VINDICAT- 
ED,” ETC., BY ROBERT 
FELLOWES, M. A., 
(1818) AGAINST MAN- 
HOOD SUFFRAGE. 


SUFFRAGE INJURIOUS TO SOCIETY. 


Woman Suffrage would re- 
sult either in a needless po- 
litical muddle or in a social 
and political turmoil, whicn 
would tend to weaken the 
state, to stir up discord in 
Society and in the home, and 
would put obstacles in the 
way of progress which the 
wisest statesmanship might 
fail to overcome.—[Italics 
mine. ] 


SUFFRAGE DIVERTS VOTERS 


If women are to forsake 
the home for the countmg 
room, the law office, the 
wheat fields and the smithy, 
then they may in time be 
able to cast a ballot which 
they can explain and justify 
by reasons which men can 
understand... Js it worth 
while to divert the whole 
order of human Society by 


The principle of Universar 
(Manhood) Suffrage which 
militates against the prm- 
ciple of property, is in di- 
rect opposition to all the pos- 
sibilities of social improve- 
ment; and can only tend to 
plunge Society into its pris- 
tine barbarism. The catas- 
trophe of the drama would 
be general penury and deso- 
lation..... The whole polit- 
ical edifice would ere long be 
erumbled into dust.—[Italics 
mine. ] 


FROM THEIR PROPER SPHERE. 


That policy must be per- 
nicious which tends to divert 
a poor man’s mind to objects 
foreign to the improvemenr 
of his condition, or which de- 
ludes him with vain repre- 
sentations of interest which 
are totally adverse to that 
improvement. A poor man 
should have no politics be- 
yond that of turning his 


putting women to do men's 
work ?—[Italics mine.] 
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time and his industry to the 
best account. — [Italics 
mine. ] 


SUFFRAGE CONTRARY TO NATURE OF THINGS. 


The grant of Suffrage to 
women is repugnant to in- 
stincts that strike their roots 
deep in the order of nature. 
It runs counter to human 
reason, it flouts the teach- 
ings of experience and the 
admonitions of common 
sense.—[Italics mine.] 


SUFFRAGE WOULD PROVE 


At present there is a 
strong and wholesome par- 
rier which tends to keep 
women apart from men in 
the hurly-burly of life, to in- 
sure them courtesies from 
the opposite sex, to give 
them many precious privi- 
leges. . . We are firmty 
convinced that the breaking 
down of the barrier would 
bring upon them a burden of 
new evils, that it woule 
tend to coarsen women, to 
deprive them of natural 
rights and privileges without 
due compensation.—[Italics 
mine. ] 


However any government 
may be constituted, it must 
in reality be administered by 
a few. Does not this polit- 
ical arrangement, though it 
may seem artificial, really 
arise out of the natural con- 
stitution of things?—[Italics 
mine. ] 


AN INJURY TO THE VOTER. 


Universal Suffrage would 
be no benefit to the poor to 
whom it is vaunted as tne 
source of all bliss and the 
cure of all woe... The 
State refuses the Suffrage to 
persons- without property, 
not because it favors the rich 
more than the poor, but be- 
cause the Suffrage, if gwen 
to the poor, would tend to 
aggrandize the rich, without 
benefiting the poor. If the 
poor had the power, they 
would probably employ it 
both to their own and the 
public detriment.—[Italics 
mine. ] 


NON-VOTER Is PROPERLY SAFEGUARDED. 


If women suffer wrongs, it 
is the duty of men to right 
them. If bad laws hamper 
and afflict them, men should 
bestir themselves to have 
those laws repealed... It 
is the privilege of men to 
care for the women.—T[Ital- 
ics mine.] 


The rights of the poor are 
more safe with those who are 
within the line of independ- 
ence, but yet not removed to 
the farthest distance from 
the confines of poverty.— 
[Italics mine.] 


AN UNDEVELOPED FACULTY. 


Although women have oth- 
er capacities without number 
held in equal distinction, and 
some in higher honor, they 
have never possessed or de- 
veloped the political faculty. 
—T[Italics mine.] 


Both politcal and philo- 
sophical pursuits require a 
degree of leisure which no 
day laborer can possess, but 
which is one of the accom- 
paniments of property.— 
[Italics mine.] 


It will be noted that both writers opposed the 
granting of the suffrage not because they wished to 
deny rights to any human being, nor even because 
they feared that the newly enfranchised might at- 
tempt to cut the Gordian knot of special privilege. 


No! thrice no! 


They were against suffrage because 


of their solicitude for the welfare of the disfran- 
chised and of Society as a whole, and their fear that 
the new voter might exercise the ballot to his or her 
own detriment! 

The one line of reasoning which differs somewhat 
in the two polemics is that relating to the capacity 
of the non-voter to vote intelligently should his or 
her efforts succeed. Mr. Fellowes contended that the 
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poor man was not capable of balloting aright be- 
cause he was engaged too energetically in the mere 
struggle for existence and did not possess the leisure 
to think about public questions which was one of the 
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on the other hand, reverses the reasoning, and de- 
clares that woman does not possess the capacity of 
voting intelligently because she is not engaged so 
universally in the struggle for existence, because, 


accompaniments of property. The New York Times, 


presumably, she has too much leisure. 


Book Reviews 


The German Emperor 


N intensely medieval personal- 
A ity set in a twentieth century 
environment. Such is the men- 

tal picture of the man now occupying 
the position he covets with every fibre 
of his being: the center of the world’s 
stage. He loves the spotlight, the first 
page as fervently as our own Teddy, 
and like the latter always has an eye 
to the galleries in his various perfor- 
mances. It is said that the Berlin pub- 
lisher of “Die Woche’ has an under 
standing with the Kaiser to have Wil- 
liam’s figure in his weekly’s every is- 
sue, in return for valuable official pat- 
ronage. Like our Teddy the Kaiser 
understands the art of self- advertising, 
and many of his numerous speeches 
were delivered for that purpose. Some 
of them have been too much even for 
his own officials who felt the need of 
editing and expurgating them subse- 
quently.1 Still, what remains after that 
process reveals the man as he is: a firm 
believer in his rulership by Divine 
Right, guided and inspired by the Al- 
mighty, ruthlessly going his own way, 
making for his goal regardless of the 
means and methods used, utterly im- 
patient of opposition, a mixture of 
Philip II. of Spain, Louis XIV. of 
France, and Charles XII. of Sweden. 


The Kaiser is a true Hohhenzollern in 
his policies, taking the “Great Elector” 
for his model. Like that ancestor of his 
he will not be stopped by any “scraps 
of paper,” any obligation no matter 
how solemnly assumed. He believes 
he is Germany’s guardian angel and 
infallible guide, chosen by Destiny. As 
such he cannot make mistakes. “Wem 
Gott ein Amt gibt, dem gibt er auch 
Verstand,” is a well known Prussian 
saying. 

No Russian Czar represents the 
challenge to modern Democracy more 
sharply than the Kaiser’s exclamation: 
“Whosoever opposes me I shall crush!” 

Passionately believing in himself he 
wants to be far more than the wearer 
of an inherited crown: he wishes to be 


1) The German Emperor, As Shown in his 
Public Utterances. By Christian Gauss, Professor 
ra Be ining University. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 

Builder and Blunderer. By George Saunders, 
B. A., L. L. D., New York. E. P, Dutton & 
Co., $1.00. 


accepted as an authority in military 
and moral matters, in theology, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, music and 
literature. He expects everybody to 
follow where he leads. 

We cannot yet measure the extent 
to which he is responsible for the wave 
of Anglophobia now engulfiing the 
‘nation of poets and thinkers.” It 
is known that he hated his own Eng- 
lish born mother because he came into 
the world with a crippled arm. He 
used to speak of her derisively as “Die 
Englanderin” in the circle of his 
cronies whence the sentiment tribbled 
down far and wide, finding an eager 
response among the more hungry bour- 
geoise competing with Great Britain in 
the markets of the world. 

It is this Bourgeoise in league with 
the great landowners that backs the 
Kaiser in his policy of expansion and 
his struggle for the mastery of the sea. 
Without the support of the Kraut und 
Schlotjmukers, the Lords of Estate and 
of High Chimneys, that policy would 
be impossible. It is in their behalf that 
he undertakes to tame and master the 
“internal enemy,” the Social Democracy. 

“You may leave the Social Democrats 
to me!” he promptly instructed one of 
his chancellors. Then he offered the 
German workers in one hand his scheme 
of Labor legislation, in the other hand 
displaying the master’s relentless whip. 
The workers are to be tolerably fea, 
clothed and housed as efficient creators 


of profit for the master class, and im- 
mediately as an inexhaustible source 
of material for the great war machine 
of the War Lord. They were left in 
no doubt as to the eventualism of that 
machine. “At my command you must 
shoot your own fathers and brothers.” 
The warning was unmistakable. They 
must not indulge in vain dreams of 
ever being masters of their own des- 
tiny, ever becoming anything but a 
servile and serviceable mass. 


That is why he set his face like flint 
against any attempt to give them fair 
representation either in the Prussian 
diet or the Imperial parliament. That 
is why their right of association and 
meeting remains precarious, subject to 
the whim of the police authorities, why 
the military code remains a monstrous 
instrument for crushing every spark 
of individuality. 

It will be the task of future his- 
torians and psychologists to imagine 
and explain why the majority of so- 
cialist representatives in the Reichstag 
found it necessary to accept such a man 
as their unquestionable leader, in a 
world crisis. Were they carried off 
their feet in an atmosphere sur- 
charged with nationalism with skilfully 
concocted official falsehoods? 

When the Kaiser’s personal labor 
succeeded in creating the famous up- 
turned mustachios, he adopted the tri- 
umphant motto: “Es ist erreicht ” (It 
is accomplished!) Can the Kaiser now 
exclaim, pointing to the wing of royal 
and imperial socialists: “Es ist er- 
reicht?” M. E. 


A Genuine Prognosis 


wg ILITARISTS like Bernhardi 

M dealt with the coming of the 

present war not to avoid the 

clash but to be on the winning side. 

Sarolea! tried from humanitarian mo- 

tives to prevent a calamity which he 
saw coming. 

His prophecy is all the more extra- 
ordinary when we consider that it was 
accomplished by one who believed 
neither in the materialistic interpre- 
tation of social phenomena nor in. the 
class analysis of Society. Moreover 
this timely warning was in no sense 
a lucky stroke for it represents a care- 
fully drawn conclusion based on thor- 
ough study. 

It can hardly be disputed that the 
outbreak of the war caught the Social- 
ists unawares. How then are we to 
account for the fact that an antiquated 
mode of interpretation has been ap- 
plied so as to give better results than 
the superior scientific means and me- 
thods claimed by us? 


1) The Anglo-German Problem. By Charles 
Sarolea. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$1.35. 


THE SPLIT IN THE GERMAN PARTY 


Sarolea regards history as the re- 
fiex of the human mind, therefore his 
interest and attention centers on a 
study of the psychological factor in 
national and international relations. 

The result was that he saw phenom- 
ena without seeing their causes but he 
did see their consequences. Besides 
his powers of observation are unusually 
keen and the range of his reading phe- 
nomenal, so that what he lacks in the 
analytical understanding of causes is 
somewhat compensated by his pan- 
oramic vision. 

Starting with the axiom that “polit- 
ical aggressiveness abroad is explained 
by political reaction at home”, Sarolea 
finds that as the Government of Ger- 
many is the most undemocratic and re- 
actionary of the big industrial nations, 
this must lead to an agressive foreign 
policy causing Germany to be or be- 
come “the storm centre in international 
politics”. 

In dealing with external manifesta- 
tions the foreign democratic policy of 
England and of France are contrasted 
with the German mode of expansion by 
concentration of power in the hands 
of those in authority through obedience 
of the mass. 

The concrete material for these con- 
clusions comprises an abundant collec- 
tion of valuable facts. The Chapter on 
the Bagdad railway deserves special 
mention as much for the timeliness of 
its publication (1906) as for the excel- 
lence of its contents. 

Sarolea’s weakness are no less strik- 
ing than his merits. He understands 
and believes in political freedom but 
seems totally devoid of the conception 
of any such thing as economic slavery. 
While he could thus grasp the evils of 
German capitalism because they mani- 
fested themselves in the shape of “ben- 
evolent feudalism”, he is blind to the 
defects of English or French capital- 
ism on account of the fact that they ap- 
pear in the form of political democracy. 
In one instance he even so far forgets 
himself as to condemn the theory of 
race superiority when he argues 
against the German view but justifies 
the very same distinction in defence of 
the English and French colonial policy. 

We read on p. 135. “No absolute 
superiority of one civilized people over 
another can be proved.” 

On p. 1386. “There may be extreme 
cases where outside interference is jus- 
tified as in the case of the colonization 
of a degraded race by a demonstrably 
superior race.” 

In spite of all defects in historical 
interpretation Sarolea must be credited 
with the accomplishment of that rarest 
of feats—a genuine prognosis. 

MAvRICcE BLUMLEIN. 
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A Socialist Digest 


The Split in the German Party 


cialists is accusing the other of 

working to bring about a sep- 
arate organization. But the evidence 
is rapidly accumulating that the anti- 
war Socialists are still willing to stay 
in, while it is the pro-war faction that 
wishes to throw its opponents out. 
Reichstag Member Fischer, of Berlin, 
for example, has caused a resolution 
to be passed by a Hannoverian Social- 
ist branch demanding that Haase 
Kautsky and Bernstein should get out 
of the Party and that “peace should be 
concluded only on a basis corresponding 
to the sacrifices in blood and prop- 
erty” made by Germany. 


Pica faction of the German So- 


Vorwdrts quotes expressions of three 
of the best known leaders of the pro- 
war majority (David, Heine and Kolb) 
demanding a split. Heine demands 
that all Socialists who are opposed “to 
all conquest of a truly powerful po- 
sition” by Germany should leave the 
Party and “form a club of their own”. 
Kolb, the leader of the Baden Social- 
ists, writes that it would be better to 
abandon “the formal unity of the 
Party,” rather than to change its pres- 
ent pro-governmental policy of voting 
military supplies in the Reichstag: 
“Those who support this policy can no 
longer work together with those who 
wish to betray it. The split between 
the two opposing views is too great to 
be bridged over.” 


The Socialists of Berlin—who oppose 
the war and the voting of military sup- 
plies—declare that they refuse to be 
thrown out and intend to stay in and 
force the Party to resume its Socialist 
character. They are supported by the 
Party organizations of several other 
large cities and industrial centers. But 
the majority is still against them and 
it is difficult to see how they can pre- 
vent the split. 


That the majority in control of the 
German Socialist Party machinery 
takes the same position now as it did 
one year ago when it pledged its sup- 
port to the war is shown by an official 
declaration of the Party Executive and 
the Reichstag Group issued at the end 
of June. This declaration is in an- 
swer to the attack on these bodies 
signed by 700 Party officials, elected 
representatives, editors and other lead- 
ing Party members already mentioned 
in the NEw REviEw. Its leading as- 
sertions are a repetition of the posi- 
tion taken in the Reichstag on the 4th 


of August last, showing that there has 
been no change whatever in the Party’s 
position since that time. The recent 
peace manifesto is no exception as it 
expressly declares that it merely con- 
tinues the position of last August, the 
Socialists continuing their support of 
the war until the “enemy” was ready 
for peace. 

The Party statement of June 28th 
contains the following propositions. 

(1). The party must continue its 
support of the war because of the en- 
trance of Italy into the war with “a 
policy of conquest”—thus implying that 
Germany is not fighting, even now, for 
conquests. The Italian Party, which 
does not support the war, has officially 
declared that the German Party which 
does support it, has no right to com- 
plain of the plans of conquest of an- 
other government. 

(2). The Party refuses to take a posi- 
tive stand on the violations of the 
rules of war, retaliation, etc., by its 
declaration that all governments should 
be criticized alike, thus faking the 
ground that all must be equally guilty 
without reference to what they do. As 
to sea-atrocities it balances against all 
the German deeds, the mere phrase of 
an admiral formerly in charge of the 
British fleet that “moderation during 
war is nonsense”. Neither the United 
States nor any other neutral nation 
has even accused Great Britain of atro- 
cities at sea, but only of violation of 
property rights. Bernstein admits that 
Germany has led in the cultivation of 
the retaliation idea. 

This Party statement even uses 
stronger language than that of last 
August. It claims that “the political 
and economic independence of the 
country is at stake”, that is, that the 
Allies are engaged in an effort at the 
conquest and subjection of Germany! 

And finally, this statement suggests 
that the present friendly relations be- 
tween the Socialist Party leaders and 
the Government is very useful to the 
working-people during the war and that 
if the Party remains strong and united 
along these lines it will be still more 
useful after the war! In other words 
the Party is getting something for the 
German workers in return for their 
support of the Kaiser, militarism, and 
war against all the other workers of 


Europe. 
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Reichstag Socialists 
Vote War Credit 


S was to have been expected, the 
Reichstag Socialists have again 


voted the war-credit for the 
Kaiser. Reports as to Karl Lieb- 
knecht’s action are not clear, but it 
seems he abstained from voting. 


The blackest thing is the choice of Dr. 
Eduard David, the worst of the “So- 
cialist” Imperialists, as spokesman. of 
the Socialist delegation. His hypocri- 
tical plea for peace was a direct in- 
citement to war and conquest: 

“There lives in the hearts of the Ger- 
man people, as in all other peoples, 
longing for the day of restoration of 
peace. It were ill for humanity if it 
were otherwise. The European peo- 
ples are bleeding from thousands and 
thousands of wounds. Every day of 
the war means further frightful de- 
struction of lives. 


“Therefore, I point today to the dec- 
laration which our party made in the 
Reichstag. We adhere to the principle 
declared on August 4, 1914, that an end 
must be made to the war as soon as our 
enemies are inclined to make peace. 


“Lust for conquest must not prolong 
this war unnecessarily. Emperor 
William has said that we were waging 
no war of conquest, and the Chancel- 
lor’s speech yesterday supplied fur- 
ther proof. 

“Unfortunately, Germany’s enemies 
are not yet inclined to peace, notwith- 
standing their severe defeats. Their 
leading statesmen only recently assert- 
ed the determination to continue the 
war until Germany is crushed and their 
plans for conquest are realized. They 
are still looking for allies among the 
neutrals. They say time is their ally, 
and hope to wear out Germany’s eco- 
nomic and military power by protract- 
ing the war. 


“If we desire peace, therefore, the 
only thing left is to compel them to see 
their hope is futile.” 

Referring to the Chancellor’s words 
to the effect that Germany owes her 
successes to moral power exerted in 
the direction of freedom, Dr. David 
said: 

“And I hold it to be my duty to add 
that we expect a greater measure of 
liberty for the German people. With 
this hope, we shall vote for the new 
credit. We must reach the goal of 
equal civil rights attending equal civil 
duties. 

“Whoever did not know it before 
must have learned through this war 
that the great masses of the German 
people stand so high in efficiency, in 
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the spirit of organization, in the sense 
of social duty, that the demand for full 
political equality can no longer be re- 
fused. 


“Creation of freer and higher con- 
ditions of law and culture among the 


people themselves and in respect of 
other peoples must be the unalterable 
aim of a policy which strives for the 
best for our own people and all hu- 
manity. Im strugling for that goal 
we vote for the present war credit.” 


The Socialists of Italy 


HE censorship in Italy seems to 
be even more vigorous than in 


the other belligerent countries. 
Not only is practically all military news 
withheld from the people, but protests 
against and criticism of the govern- 
ment are surpressed with an iron hand. 

In spite of all this, it is quite cer- 
tain that the Italian Socialists are 
maintaining their intrepid oposition to 
the war. Their position is particu- 
larly difficult, in that not alone must 
they contend with the hostility of the 
government, but in that their stand 
isolates them among the Socialists of 
the belligerent nations, except the So- 
cialists of Russia and Servia. 

The immediate results of the war in 
Italy have been manifested in the usual 
manner by a practical suppression of 
the freedom of the press. It is im- 
probable that this conflict was delib- 
erately planned by the ruling class in 
any country in order to divert the pro- 
letariat from the class struggle; but 
nowhere have the rulers been slow to 
seize the advantage given them 
by war conditions, and everywhere the 
exceptional powers of the military dic- 
tatorship are utilized to control the ex- 
pression of opinions adverse to war. 
Not only has the nationalist current 
interfered with the spread and main- 
tenance of internationalist sentiment, 
but everywhere the organs of Socialist 
opinion are directly and _ indirectly 
hampered. In Italy the immediate ef- 
fect of the war has been a great re- 
duction in size of Avanti, while even 
in its reduced form the paper appears 
with the characteristic blanks due to 
the attentions of the censor. Yet more 
significant is it that the first number 
of the Critica Sociale to be issued after 
the Italian declaration of war appeared 
with several empty columns which 
should have contained Turati’s speech 
against the war-credits! Neither in 
Italy nor elsewhere are people to know 
the Italian Socialists’ final reasons for 
opposing Italy’s participation in the 
war. 

In a recent issue Avanti gives inter- 
esting details about an attempt to sub- 
sidize the peace propaganda of the 
Italian Socialist party. This attempt 
was made through the intermediary of 
Hermann Greulich, a Swiss Socialist. 

Greulich came to Bologna on Mayl16 
—just a week before Italy declared war 


on Austria—whilst the Congress of the 
Italian Socialist Party was being held. 
It was decided that he should be seen 
the following day, and comrades Bacci, 
Barberis, Marabini, Morgari, Prampo- 
lini, Ratti, Serrati, Sinorti, Vella and 
Lazzari were appointed to interview 
him. Greulich was accompanied by Dr. 
A. Nathan, and Professor Valar acted 
as interpreter. The report in Avanti 
states that what Greulich proposed was 
listened to with amazement by the 
Italian comrades, who fully expected 
that Greulich had come to talk about 
the proposed Congress of Socialists 
from neutral countries. They at once 
demanded explanations from Dr. Na- 
than, who stated that an alleged So- 
cialist of Chicago, in agreement with a 
well-known American pacifist, had em- 
powered him to offer a sum of 200,000 
lire ($40,000) or more to assist the 
pacifist propaganda of the Italian So- 
cialists. At this statement there were 
interruptions and protests. 

Comrade Bacci, who was presiding at 
the sitting, asked Nathan if he under- 
sood the seriousness of the proposal he 
was making. They could not discuss 
such a proposition, and Nathan was 
asked to leave the hall. Greulich was 
then questioned as to how all this had 
He replied that he had 
come on his own initiative, and had no 
mission from the Swiss Social-Demo- 
cratic Party. He had known Nathan, 
who was a chemist at Ziirich, for fifteen 
years, and believed what he said to be 
above suspicion. Being pressed for 
further nnformation about those will- 
ing to give these sums, Greulich then 
mentioned the names of Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren Spring, of Chicago, the latter 
being the alleged Socialist referred to, 
and that the money would come from 
Andrew Carnegie. 

The meeting, without discussion, im- 
mediately and unanimously refused to 
consider the proposal, and dgplored that 
Greulich should have lent himself to 
such proceedings. 


come about. 


ARGUMENTS REPUDIATED 


Fabianism and the Empire 


INCE the present war there has 
been no systematic and lengthy 
statement of the Fabian policy 

as to war and Imperialism. The posi- 
tion of Bernard Shaw is very similar to 
that of the Fabian Society as a whole. 
But it differs at some points, and Shaw, 
of course, has a vast number of ideas 
of his own. From Shaw’s statements 
the public has not been able to get any 
very clear picture of the Fabian stand- 
point. It is, therefore, necessary to go 
back to their Manifesto, Fabians and 
the Empire, written by Shaw and is- 
sued shortly after the Boer war. The 
position assumed in this Manifesto has 
since been changed at no essential 
point. 

The Fabians, according to this Mani- 
festo, are frank Imperialists: 

“The partition of the greater part of 
the globe among such [Great] Powers 
is, as a matter of fact that must be 
faced approvingly or deploringly, now 
only a question of time.” 

“We must proceed on the principle, 
directly opposed to that of Non-Inter- 
ference, that we have international 
rights of traveling, trading, efficient 
police protection, and communication by 
road, rail and telegraph in every part 
of the globe.” 

“But the right to trade is a very 
comprehensive one: it involves a right 
to insist upon a settled government 
which can keep the peace and enforce 
agreements. When a native govern- 
ment of this order is impossible, the 
foreign trading power must set one 
up. This is a common historical ori- 
gin of colonies and annexations; and it 
may, for practical purposes, be regard- 
ed as an irresistible natural force, 
which will lead sooner or later to the 
imposition on all countries which are 
still refractory to it.” 

“We are confronted there with colo- 
nies demanding democratic institutions 
in the midst of native races who must 
be protected despotically by the Empire 
or abandoned to slavery and extermina- 
tion.” 


The restriction of Asiatic immigra- 
tion, as seen at the time the Manifesto 
was written, in Australia and since 
that time in Canada and South Africa, 
the Society opposes, but it does not op- 
pose these restrictions very bravely. It 
prefers that immigration should be al- 
lowed but that a minimum standard of 
sanitation, rules and remuneration, for 
white and yellow men alike should pre- 
vent the lowering of the standard of 
living by the competition of Asiatic im- 
migrants. 

However, the Fabians are prepared 
to see the restriction policy established. 


In that case they predict that capital 
will immigrate to the countries of cheap 
labor and that the result will be higher 
and higher tariffs in white countries to 
protect them from the competition of 
goods made by this cheap labor. 

But even with such protection some 
industries will necessarily immigrate to 
China. Provided minimum standards 
of living are established in China, In- 
dia, etc., perhaps this immigration of 
capital and industry will not be intol- 
erable. That is, the Fabians are pre- 
pared that the minimum standards may 
not be set for Asiatics in the British 
colonies, but, as an alternative, that 
these standards be set up in Asia. 


The real evils of benevolent Imperial- 
ism are even more serious, and are 
practically admitted by the Febians 
themselves. First, they do not believe 
that parliamentary institutions are 
adapted “for native races” and to prove 
this point they say: “That dream has 
been disposed of by American experi- 
ments after the Civil War”! Especial- 
ly they oppose the establishment of par- 
liamentary institutions in India. 


Next, Shaw and the Fabians propose 
to introduce a modified form of con- 
scription, as follows: “This can be 
done without conscription or barrack 
life, by so amending the Factory Acts 
as to extend the age for ‘half time’ em- 
ployment to twenty-one, and devoting 
the thirty hours a week thus gained 
from the factory and the mine to a 
combination of physical exercises, tech- 
nical education, education in civil cit- 
izenship, and field training in the use 
of modern weapons.” 


We now come to evils of benevolent 
Imperialism admitted as such by the 
Fabians. Shaw acknowledges that 
there is a tendency for all Great Brit- 
ain to become a parasite through for- 
eign investments and that “the day is 
coming when it will be as possible for 
all England to live barrenly on unpaid- 
for imports representing rents, divi- 
dends and tribute from without, as it 
was for Rome, or as it is for East- 
bourne at present.” 

The Fabians’ conclusion is that this 
situation will lead either to a policy of 
“bread and circuses” for the people or 
to a revolution—unless state Socialism 
is established. But the Fabians do not 
indicate how state Socialism on a na- 
tional scale merely would affect the re- 
sult since they admit that there is no 
difference between “British individuals 
living unproductively on British labor” 
and “British island living unproductive- 
ly on foreign labor.” 

Naturally this benevolent Imperial- 
ism does not allot any important place 
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to British democracy or the British 
working classes. As Great Britain is 
becoming parasitical these working 
classes are becoming contented para- 
sites upon the parasite. The role of the 
British working classes in the political 
history of 1890 and 190, says Shaw, 
“has been a steady policy of maintain- 
ing a rich class for the sake of getting 
employment from it either directly or 
through the huge class of shopkeepers 
who regard rich customers as their 
natural prey. Our concern in this 
Manifesto is not specially for the wage- 
earning class, which is taking its own 
course and reaping only what it has 
sown.” 


Arguments Repudiated 


HE German press in Germany 

i and America attacks the United 

States on two grounds, that it 
does not endeavor to prevent Great Bri- 
tain’s blockade of Germany and that it 
permits the exports of arms and am- 
munition to the allies. Vorwdrts now 
expressly repudiates both of these ar- 
guments. It quotes from a leading ar- 
ticle which appeared in one of the most 
influential of the German newspapers, 
the Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger. Vorwérts 
then proceeds to add its own approval 
to these sentiments, as we shall show. 
The most important passages in the 
Lokal-Anzeiger article are as follows: 

“The attack against America be- 
cause it delivers war material to our 
opponents is unjustified. Germany her- 
self defeated a proposition placed be- 
fore The Hague Conference, forbidding 
the delivery of war materials by neu- 
tral states to belligerents. Therefore, 
there exists only a rule forbidding the 
delivery of war material by neutral 
governments to belligerent govern- 
ments, while a free road remains open 
for private industry. [This export of 
arms was of course one of the methods 
by which Germany financed and built 
up her enormous production of war ma- 
terial.] 

“Negatively we may refer to the fact 
that no doubt England now knows that 
there is no possibility of starving out 
Germany. I cannot share in the sen- 
timental policy which presents the ef- 
fort of England to starve out as a great 
piece of baseness. I cannot share the 
view because it would be a great pleas- 
ure to me to carry out such a war pol- 
icy successfully against England. It 
does not amount te a real starvation of 
dozens of millions of men but only to 
a pressure tending towards the lay- 
ing down of arms. We know that in the 
war of 1870 Bismarck favored the 
bombardment of Paris, that is, the de- 
struction of dead walls, while a more 
tender party in Prussia found a siege 
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by starvation more humane, and that is 
really what happened.” 

Vorwarts takes the same position as 
the Lokal-Anzeiger. It says in this ar- 
ticle which we cannot sufficiently rec- 
ommend to all those whom it concerns, 
there is declared once more earnestly 
and plainly a thing has long been on 
the minds of many thinking Germans 
but which has dried out when the pen 
was in hand—for well-known rea- 
sons (the censorship). 

“What the writer says about the 
American export of ammunitions and 
about England’s fortunately unsuccess- 
ful intention to starve out does not 
need to h§ve a word added to it.” 

Vorwarts also prints a leading ar- 
ticle summarizing and partly justifying 
American opinion. It says: 

“The majority of the population of 
the United States did not sympathize 
with the Germanic powers from the 
beginning, and the agitation that has 
been carried on on that side by certain 
representatives of Germanism was only 
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partially suited to arouse a more 
friendly feeling towards Germany. But 
at least the government remained neu- 
tral and the great ammunition fac- 
tories were just as ready to deliver 
arms and ammunition to the German 
and Austrian army as they were to the 
allies, if the English fleet had not made 
this business impossible.” 

The New York Volkszeitung takes 
the American side in the quarrel be- 
tween the two governments. It does 
not believe war is necessary, and points 
out that Germany can yield to Amer- 
ica’s points without serious disadvan- 
tage to itself. But the daily organ 
of the German-American Socialists 
adds that the responsibility now rests 
entirely with Germany: 

“Tt depends entirely upon the po- 
sition of the ruling circles in Germany. 
If Germany recognizes the demands of 
Wilson as justifiable and acts accord- 
ingly then there is a possibility of 
peace, if not then the next incident will 
bring war.” 


War Strikes 


in Wales, and the Krupp strike 

| in Germany, the general public 

is unaware that France has been dis- 

turbed by labor troubles at all, or that 

Germany and Great Britain have suf- 
fered any others. 

It is stated by the Monthly Review, 
a new publication of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, that in 
France between January and April of 
this year no less than fifteen strikes 
and three lockouts were brought to the 
attention of the Ministére du Travail, 
and of these four succeeded, five were 
compromised, and nine failed. The 
chief cause was a demand for increase 
in wages. One strike, the most serious, 
lasted nearly two months. All the 
strikes occurred in industries produc- 
ing war supplies. 

In Germany, between August, 1914, 
and last March, fifty-two labor disputes 
arose, involving altogether 10,218 work- 
men. Again, the question of wages was 
the chief cause. But these strikes were 
not largely supported by the unions. 
Twenty-six of them were settled by 
conciliation, presumably through the 
Government. 

Great Britain has been the most 
prolific in labor troubles since the war. 
Between January and May no less than 
286 labor disputes have distrubed the 
country. Workingmen affected num- 
bered 109,693. Over two-thirds of these 
strikes were caused by the demand for 
increase in wages. Engineering and 
textile trades suffered most severly 
from strikes. 


B EYOND the recent colliery strike 


Most remarkable of all the facts con- 
nected with war strikes in England is 
the aggregate number of days’ work 
lost in the several trades affected— 
762,900 days. 

One of the great factors provoking 
these strikes is the high cost of liv- 
ing. The Monthly Review gives some 
interesting facts about war prices. It 
is stated that throughout Europe the 
first effect of the war was a sharp rise 
in prices, due to panic and uncertainty, 
which was followed within a fortnight 
by a drop, though not to the pre-bellum 
level. Thereafter, fluctuations in prices 
have occurred in most food products 
with a steady upward tendency. But, 
strange to say, potatoes and meat have 
shown a uniform low level. Flour, on 
the other hand, has undergone decided 
changes. In Russia, where the war 
shut off exportation to foreign markets, 
the price actually fell and has re- 
mained low ever since. But in Ger- 
many and Great Britain, the price of 
wheat-flour has increased steadily 34 
per cent. in the former country and 33 
per cent. in the latter. It must be borne 
in mind that all-important bread prices 
almost always follow those of wheat- 
flour. In Vienna the price increased 
82 per cent., which caused starvation 
among the poor of the city and led to 
the troubles reported last winter. 

England felt the rise in sugar prices 
most sharply. London imports the en- 
tire supply, and the price, resulting 
from the supply being cut off, rose 70 
per cent. Candy is an expensive lux- 
ury in England today. 


The latter country is handicapped 
considerably in its treatment of food 
prices during the war by the Govern- 
ment’s strict policy hands-off, This 
policy is not pursued in the case of a 
dependence, however. In Egypt, a com- 
mission was appointed by the home 
government with power to fix maxi- 
mum food prices. 

Of course, Germany and Austria both 
prescribe maximum prices in the case 
of most foods, particularly of those for 
which these countries are dependent on 
others. All the countries of Europe 
have resorted to this arbitrary fixing 
of certain food prices, says the Review, 
except Great Britain and Sweden. 


Russian Reactionaries 


in Favor of Peace 


HE central organ of the Russian 

' Social Democratic Labor 

Party, the Social Democrat, 

prints a most interesting account of 

conditions in Russia from a correspond- 
ent at Petrograd. 


Not everyone in high Russian circles 
wants a “war to a finish.” It is real- 
ized that the policy of “crushing Ger- 
many” may be dangerous to the vested 
interests, even if it is glorious. A mem- 
orandum is being circulated in the 
bureaucratic and financial circles of 
Petrograd pointing out that the “crush- 
ing” of Germany may lead to the down- 
fall of the German monarchy, and with 
such an outcome of the war Russian 
autocracy would have no sympathy! 


A speedy termination of the war is 
also urged on the ground that heavy 
casualties are occurring among the reg- 
ular officers of the Russian army, and 
their places are being taken by men 
outside of the professional military 
circle who could not be relied upon to 
take any part in suppressing a revolu- 
tion were it to occur! The Social Dem- 
ocrat states that the authorship of this 
remarkable manifesto is attributed to 
Maklakov (Minister of Home Affairs), 
Shtcheglovitov, (Minister of Justice) 
and the well-known reactionary Etish- 
insky, who is a member of the State 
Council. It is significant that similar 
ideas are being propagated by the or- 
gan of the “True Russians,” the Russ- 
koe Znamie. This is the organ of the 
“Black Hundreds,” the anti-Semittc 
organization which has organized the 
massacres of Jews both before and 
after the present war. 


Shortly before the meeting of the 
Duma on August 5th, however, the 
three reactionary ministers above men- 
tioned were removed by the Czar, and 
the liberals were given a voice in the 
government. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondence 


The Use and Value of A Criterion 


J'o the NEw REVIEW: 


HEN the organized Socialist 

\ 4 movement of the world, the de- 

funct second “International”, 
formulated its position on war, it em- 
bodied an exception or qualification in 
the statement of its fundamental po- 
sition. War in general was condemned 
and ascribed to the antagonisms of ex- 
panding national capitalistic units and 
as such implied no obligations for So- 
cialists; but wars of invasion, armed 
attacks upon nations could be resisted 
by Socialists. It was permissible for 
them to join in the defense of a country 
of which they happened to be political 
citizens, if such a country was wanton- 
ly attacked by a foreign foe. 

The war-socialists of every European 
country, whenever they have tried to 
justify their attitude, have invariably 
done so by a special and appropriate 
reference to the criterion embodied in 
the international resolution just re- 
ferred to. 

First came the Belgian party and 
its stand seems at first sight unassail- 
able, although Germany—after admit- 
ting the moral wrong of the invasion 
in von Bethman Hollweg’s speech in 
the Reichstag—later attempted a pos- 
teriori justification by publishing fac- 
similes of unimportant notes found in 
the archives of the General Staff in 
Brussels and which the Belgians them- 
selves considered of so unimportant a 
routine character, that they never 
deemed it necessary to destroy these 
notes before leaving their capital. In 
the files of the war departments of 
every nation could probably be found 
reports of conversations between their 
staff-officers and the accredited mili- 
tary attachés of foreign nations on the 
the form of joint military action to 
dignify such routine business to the 
extent of expanding it into a formal al- 
liance is altogether too far-fetched even 
for the proverbial cleverness of a Ger- 
man diplomat. 


In my article on the “Future of Bel- 
gium” I have pointed out the real rea- 
sons which made the patriotic atti- 
tude of the Belgian party a tactical 
blunder from a proletarian point of 
view, invasion or no invasion. 

France also claims to have been in- 
vaded and I am bound to state that in 
my opinion there is less ground for 
such a contention in her case than in 
that of Belgium. 


When Austria was still handling the 
Serbian dispute with that reckless in- 


tolerance which proves only too well 
that the murder at Serayevo was only 
being used as a pretext to start a con- 
flagration whose real causes were more 
deep-seated and whose approximate 
date had been set regardless of the 
personal performances of archdukes 
and crownprinces, Hervé very judi- 
ciously remarked in La Guerre Sociale 
that the Franco-Russian alliance did 
not mean that France must back up 
Russia to the extent of willingly and 
knowingly facing the risks involved in 
the latter’s propaganda of pan-slavism. 

In the tragic hours which followed 
the declaration of war these very 
statesmanlike utterances were over- 
looked on account of the threatened 
invasion and in Jaurés’ speech at the 
public demonstration which followed 
the meeting of the International Bu- 
reau in Brussels, a few hours before 
his death, there was to be found the 
first index of a revulsion of feeling 
among the Socialist parliamentarians 
of France, which was to swerve them 
from their various critical attitudes in- 
to a patriotic assumption of their 
country’s defense against teutonic in- 
vasion. 

Likewise in Germany: long before 
the war—Socialists joined in the “Gott 
strafe England” chorus, the leitmotiv, 
which caused the social-democrats to 
stultify themselves in defense of the 
capitalistic state, was the necessity of 
defending the national “Kultur” against 
the threatened onrush of the Slavic 
hordes. 


Just as “Kraft-ideal” and “Kraft-po- 
litik”, though fostered through different 
thought-channels, had become through 
the mere use of an identical designa- 
tion, just so through a similar in- 
stance of the tyranny of words—anti- 
slavism became a common ground 
whereupon all classes and castes of the 
German population could meet with ap- 
parent agreement. 


The “Junkers” hated in the Russian 
landowners their closest competitors 
upon their highly protected home-mar- 
ket. The industrial capitalists were 
panic-stricken at the idea of a slav- 
dom assimilating the machine-process, 
ceasing to buy from them and even try- 
ing to undersell them with the compli- 
city of millions upon millions of farm- 
laborers, unorganized and used to a 
low standard of living. And the Social- 
Democrats soon got the habit of mak- 
ing Russia as a whole instead of the 
autocracy their favorite “bete noire”. 
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They claimed ta hate the autocracy of 
capitalism everywhere, but sported a 
special dislike for it in Russia, partly 
on account of the connection of many 
of their leader with the Jewish race 
and then also a good deal more _ be- 
cause—on account of the confusion bet- 
ween Russia and her rulers—labor-par- 
liamentarians in the Reichstag would 
denounce the autocracy of the Slav 
empire without being called to order by 
the chair and even earn thereby the 
applause of other benches than the ex- 
treme left. 

These are samples of the general and 
all around abuse of the criterion of in- 
vasion. In trying to justify their at- 
titude political socialists have worked 
the criterion to death. They must now 
look for a substitute. Kautsky has 
undertaken to supply this new want 
in an article in the Neue Zeit and after 
discarding several: criteria of his own 
making, he finally proposes the follow- 
ing dogma: Socialists must refuse their 
assistance to all wars, except when they 
are justified by the interests of the 
working class. 

As a formula the new criterion 
sounds fairly attractive in its concision. 
But let us distrust this first impression. 
There may be a real danger lurking 
under the initial appearance. 

If this formula had been in use be- 
fore the present war, would it have 
changed the course of events? The same 
men who shouted invasion to justify 
their patriotic conduct would have em- 
phatically asserted that the best in- 
terests of the working classes de- 
manded the victory of their respective 
nations and—from a cold matter of 
fact point of view—there would have 
been a reasonable amount of truth in 
their contention . 


To exist at all, capitalism must ex- 
pand at any price. Therefore, certain 
representatives of international cap- 
italism, speculators in staples for in- 
stance, will gladly advance the neces- 
sary funds to extend the machine- pro- 
cess to new territory, retaining the 
newly established industries as reg- 
ular customers in the purchase of their 
raw material. With the first profits 
realized, the new capitalist becomes 
aware of the advantages of local finan- 
cial autonomy, he wishes a complete 
economic independence, he feels that 
he ought to buy at the point of pro- 
duction and to discard the onerous ob- 
ligations of the entrepot-theory. Sup- 
plying the same principle to his output 
he seeks to get all the advantages of 
his location as a point of distribution 
and figures on invading markets con- 
tiguous to his own home market. 


At this stage and up to the moment 
where he enters with the competing 
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producers of other nations in a modus 
vivendi as to zones of influence and di- 
vision of territory, his capitalistic pro- 
duction can be said in truth to be na- 
tional. It harmonizes with that style of 
patriotism best defined as national in- 
dividualism. 

The newly proposed criterion seems 
then as a loophole for tactical mis- 
takes to be hardly inferior to the now 
obsolete invasion theory whose place 
it was destined to take. 


There is no doubt that any kind of 
an exception to the general rule that 
proletarians have in common, regard- 
less of their nationality, material in- 
terests of a higher order, which should 
lead them to refusal to participate in 
any war; could not stand the test of 
criticism as to its value in facts or 
logics. 

Every criterion would in due time 
become a loophole. Moreover there 
exists a strong probability that the 
real value of a criterion precisely re- 
sides in the chance it affords to polit- 
ical opportunists to sidestep their rev- 
olutionary duty in the presence of an 
overwrought capitalism. 

A criterion seems then worse than 
valueless, because on a par with our 
famous constitutional liberties and na- 
tural rights, it was never intended to 
be used in any other than a negative 
way, viz, to galvanize every possible 
spark of indecision and cowardice and 
to destroy every constructive revolu- 
tionary effort along positive lines. 

The proletariat wants no criterion 
whatsoever. If the International is to 
be restored it should be on the basis of 
an individual and unconditional refusal 
to participate in war. 

The American Socialist Party, as the 
most important national group of a 
neutral country must enter the next 
International Congress to make a de- 
liberate stand against nationalism and 
for the practical applications which a 
living internationalism and not an aca- 
demic formula embodies. 

Up till the present time it has been 
a constant practice in the American 
party to be guided by individual sym- 
pathies in the election of delegates to 
international congresses and to take a 
chance on those elected. The results 
of such a practice have proved dis- 
astrous. I have seen American dele- 
gates on the floor of the convention 
stampeded from one attitude into o 
diametrically opposed one under the 
influence of the crowd-psychology of 
the meeting. I have met delegates on 
their way home and confessing that 
they still had no opinion on policies of 
the highest importance which they had 
‘contributed to shape through the power 
of their votes. Such a procedure is, 
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to say the least, astonishing in a party 
where so much of efficiency has always 
been sacrificed to the maintenance of a 
clumsy and formal democracy. No 
other socialist party in the world would 
tolerate it for a moment. 

The agenda of all international con- 
gress is published a long time in ad- 
vance of the meeting with the very pur- 
pose to allow national groups to in- 
struct their delegates and to vote on 
principles rather than for men. 

The existing party-machinery, as it 
stands today, provides several means 
by which the opinion of the rank and 
file can be ascertained. Why not use 
them with such a purpose in view, in 
order that an instructed American del- 
egation may take the initiative of re- 
building the third International upon 
a foundation of proletarian solidarity, 
unqualified by the subtle interpretation 
of catchy criteria and able to outlive 
the storms of capitalistic antagonisms. 

Hubert Langerock 
Astoria, Ore. 


“Class Struggle” and 
“Class Consciousness” 
To the NEW REVIEW: 


AY an obscure reader from the 
M uttermost West second the mo- 

tion, made in your issue of July 
1st., by Mrs. Charles Edward Russell? 
I understand her motion to be that the 
Socialist Party discard those frazzled 
phrases, “Class Struggle’ and “Class 
Consciousness’”’. 

I could add little to the arguments 
advanced by the maker of this motion. 
The demonstrations to the unprejudiced 
that all attempts to classify the whole 
of mankind into antagonistic classes is 
impossible of performance, and unwise, 
even if possible. 

Certainly wage-earners often become 
property owners and many receive in- 
come from both property and their own 
labor simultaneously. What manner of 
Struggle, then, is this, where one may 
be on one side one week and on the 
other side the next week, or partly on 
both siles at the same time? What can 
be the effect on one’s mind to be Con- 
scious that he is at once a Capitalist 
and a Proletarian? Surely this might 
result in some diabolical, self-destroy- 
ing internal struggle, more horrible 
even than the Class Struggle, in which 
all of us are supposedly engaged. 

As one of the thousands who, we 
trust, second this motion at least in 
their hearts, let me explain that we 
readily admit that the interests of the 
employer are often in conflict with the 
employee. So too, they are often iden- 
tical, as when the Railway Brother- 
hoods co-operate with their employers 


and petition the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to permit the raising of 
freight rates. How often are the bar- 
bers, boot-blacks, plumbers, etc., in 
league with their bosses as against the 
consumer, in the effort to uphold 
prices? On two or more occasions the 
Timberworkers Union has joined the 
wail of the shingle manufacturers for 
a duty on shingles. How can such con- 
duct be squared with the incessant 
Class Struggle theory? 

To use the expressions Class Struggle 
and Class Consciousness to designate 
the true conditions in society, is cer- 
tainly to do violence to language. The 
continuous and unthinking use of these 
words by our membership is only an- 
other indication that most of our cri- 
tical thought is directed pleasantly 
outward rather than distressingly in- 
ward. How Marx would grieve could 
he see what numbers of his confessed 
followers have become what he despite- 
fully calls, ‘phrase-mongers’, bandying 
about the nrsery phrases so current in 
the infancy of socialist thought. 

Yes, Mrs. Russell, we are glad to 
second your motion. Not because we 
have any hope of its presently passing, 
but because we wish to pay tribute to 
the intellectual honesty and fearless- 
ness that prompted you to make it. We 
hope it is an indication that Socialist 
thought is to become less narrowly or- 
thodox, more critical and therefore 
more liberal. Glenn H. Hoover. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society 


HE Intercollegiate Socialist So- 
ciety is planning a Labor Day 
Conference, to be held on Sat- 
urday, Sunday and Monday, September 
Ath, 5th and 6th, at Hampton Falls, 
New Hampshire (55 miles from Boston 
on the Boston and Maine Railroad or by 
trolley). 


This Conference will consider the re- 
lation of, Socialism to Peace, and will 
also deal, among other things, with the 
fundamentals of Socialism, the ethical 
phases of Socialism and the Socialist 
remedy forunemployment. Among those 
who will take part in the Conference 
are: John Spargo, Prof. Vida D. Scud- 
der, William English Walling, Prof. 
Ellen Hayes, Charles Zueblin, Mrs. 
Agnes Warbasse, Mrs. Charlotte Gil- 
man, James Mackaye, Senator La Fon- 
taine of Belgium, J. G. Phelps Stokes, 
Rose Pastor Stokes, Jessie W. Hughan 
and Juliet S. Poyntz. 

Those planning to attend the Confer- 
ence should notify Miss Louise Adams 
Grout, 154 Newbury St., Boston, Mass., 
as soon as possible. 


